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THE  CID  3EC01IE3  THE  HEFcO  05"  SP.aiT 


Th  e  historic  a  1  C  i  d  ,    During  the  l?.tter  h-j'.lf  of  the 
eleventh  century";     there  lived  in  Castile  a  Spanish  knight  of 
outstanding  prowess,  Rodrigo  Diaz  of  Bivar,    He  vras  crafty, 
hr^ve,  and  daring;  hut       ■  -   ct  - "',  ^    '^ror-T  o-f -'Ur  ,  ^-r*  f-ir-vt 

scruples'^  fighting  now  for  his  king,  now  for  the  llcors.  It 
is  not  to  "be  sr.ppQsed  that  these  characteristics  vere  unusual 
for  a  Imight  of  that  period.     The  prominence  c"*  eid  ••:as 

due  rather  to  his  extraordinary  success  in  hattle:  success 
which  v;as  so  phenomenal  that  it  made  his  deeds  the  subject  of 
Spain's  earliest  --orl:        '.iterature,  and  his  figure,  exalted 
hy  the  imagination  of  the  Spanish  r>ublic  and  the  inspiration 
of  the  .iuglares ,  her  national  hero^. 

The  Cid  of  the  "roena".     As  presented  by  the  unknorm 

author  of  the  Poema  del  Cid,  Spain's  earliest  literary  dociunent, 

the  Cid  embodies  the  ideals  of  Castilian  character  of  the  pe- 

5 

riod:     a  faithful  and  loving  husband  and  father,      a  bold., 


iT.  P.onera-ITavarro ,  nistor:ia  de  la  literatura  espano- 
la,  p. 13,  Boston:  D.C.  Heath  ^.  Co.,  1928. 
^Ibid ,  p. 13. 

^rne  title  of  "lS:io  Cid"  was  first  bestov/cd  upon  hia  by 
the  Moors.  It  comes  from  the  Moorish  v;ord  g i dy ,  meaning  lord  or 
master . 

%. .  ?.om e r a/lTavar r o  ,  op.   cit. ,  p .  1 4  . 

^This  trait  is  reflected  in  his  leave-taking  from  his 
famil3'  (poema  de  Eio  Cid,  Cantar  I,  v. 14, 15, 16;  Edited  by  H. 
Menendez  Pidal,  lladric.i  Editorial  Saturnino  Calleia,  1919)  >  his 
reunion  v/ith  them  (ibid,  Cantar  II,  v. 86,  lo8,109);  the  farewell 
to  his  daughters  after  their  marriage  ( Ibid ,  CantarlTI,  v. 124); 
and  by  his  avenging  the  insult  dine  them  C  Ibid,.  Cantar  III,  vs. 
133-152). 
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adventurous  knight,  "but  one  v/lio  is  loyal  to  his  sovereign  even 
in  exile-'-,;  a  de^-i^t  Christian^;  and  a  conqueror  v/ho  is  "benevo- 
lent to  the  subjects  of  his  conquests^, 

portraying  thus  the  ideals  of  the  people,  it  was  na- 
tural that  the  recital  of  the  deeds  of  this  sMccessful  hero  should 
catch  the  fancy  of  the  Spanish  public  v/herever  the  poem  v/as  sung 
by  a  .juglar,    With  the  Poema  the  Cid  became  v±iat  vie  may  rightly 
call  the  hero  of  Spain,  sncl  through  the  centuries  he  has  remained 
that.    Always  he  embodies  the  ideal,  and,  as  the  ideals  of  his 
singers  develop,  so  -ve  find  the  character  of  the  Cid  developing. 

The  Cid  of  the  "Romances".      During  the  latter  part  of 

the  fourteenth  century,  or  the  early  part  of  the  fifteenth,  there 

4 

came  into  prominence  in  Spain  the  ballad  as  a  foiro  of  poetry. 
It  is  noY/  generally  conceded  that  they  began  as  fragments  of  the 
older  epics,  repeated  by  some  hearer  whom  they  had  pa^rticularly 
impressed^.     It  is  true  that  most  of  the  old  ballads  about  the 
Cid  recount  incidents  previously  recorded  in  either  the  Poema 
or  in  the  Gronicas 

Of  this  development  of  the  ballad  from  the  epic,  don 
Rirjmon  Menendez  Tidal  says: 


3^His  loyulty  is  v/ell  shov/n  by  his  not  wishing  to  fight 
against  his  king  ( Ibid,  Gantar  I,  v. 25),  -md  by  his  various  gifts 
to  Alfonso  during  his  years  of  exile.   (Ibid,  Cantar  I,  v. 40;  Cantar 
III,  V.  77*96.) 

'Th.is  is  evidenced  by  his  leaving  his  family  in  the  care 
of  the  Abbot  at  Cardena  (ibid,  Cantar  I,  v. 15),  his  pledge  to  the 
Altar  of  the  Virgin  at  Eurgos  (ibid,  Cantar  I,  v.l2) ,  and  its  ful- 
filment (ibid,  Ce^ntar  I,  v.4l)  , 

•^Ilote  his  kindness  tovrard  the  Koors  (ibid,  Cantar  I,  v. 51) 
and  to  the  Count  of  Barcelona  (iBid,  Ct-intar  I,  v. 60, 62). 
X.' .  Horn e r a-lTav -:■  r r o  ,  op .  cit . ,  p  .  7 5  . 

^Ibid,  p. 75. 

^The  Poema  belonging  to  the  12th  century,  the  Cronica 
General  to  the  13th,  and  the  Cronica  Rimada  del  Cid, not  later  than 
the  early  14th.   (j.D.M.  Ford,  Main  Currents  of  3  n-ninh  Literature? 
pp. 6-7,  Hew  York:  Henry  Holt      Co.,  1925. 
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Los  oyentes  de  una  recitacion  epica  se  encarinaban 
don  aljun  episodic  mas  feliz,  ha-ciendolo  repetir  a  fuerza  de 
aplausos,  y  luego  que  el  juglar  acababa  su  largo  canto,  se 
dispersaban,  llevando  en  su  memoria  aquellos-j^versos  repetidos, 
que  luego  ellos  propagaban  por  todas  partes. 

It  seems  likely,  hov/ever,  that  not  every  hearer  in  such 

a  group  reioeated  the  episode,  but,  rather,  an  individual  who 

was  c-lready  poetically  inclined;     one  vfiio ,  as  Kila  y  Fontanals 

says  of  these  unknown  poets,  already  felt  himself  capable  of 

composing  verses  for  his  hearers^,     iUid,  as  this  2)oet  of  the 

people  repeated  the  popular  episode  for  the  enjo^nnent  of  his 

fearers,  it  became  colored  by  his  ov;n  ideals  and  imagination. 

Likewise,  he  sonetines  altered  ti'ir-  3tory  to    "le:  oe  the  taste  of 

his  audience.     7ot ,  as  Duran  says  of  him, 

....era  este  como  los  demas  poetas,  hombre  de  or^ani- 
zaciop  privilegiada,  y  solo  era  popular  en  cuanto  pertenecia  ^ 
por  su  cultura  al  pueblo,  y  personif icaba  en  si  proxdo    1.  "^ueblo.^ 

AS  the  epics  gradually  disappeared,  the  story  of  the 
Cid  was  preserved  for  more  than  a  century  by  oral  tradition^, 
being  told  and  re-told  by  various  popular  poets  or  ballad-singers. 
And,  as  is  entirely  natural,  we  find  in  the  I'om an cero  del  Cid 
as  it  exists  today  a  hero  of  widely  varying,  and  often  contra- 
dictory characteristics.  "  .-r--,     -"tributed  r  -'eeds 
and  new  characteristics,  in  accordance  v;ith  the  ideals  of  his 
singers  and  their  listeners^. 


^Quoted  by  M.Roinera-Kavarro,  op.cit . ,  p. 75. 

^quoted  from  llila  by  P..  Tiencndez  Tidal,  121  Roman  c  ero , 
^'adrid:  Editorial  Paez,  19;!«.  (f^/^)} 

^Q,uoted  by  R.  Menendez  Tidal,  IMd,  p.  15. 

-Beginning  late  in  the  14th,  or  early  15th,  century,  t 
they  first  printed  in  the  16th  century,  according  ^  """o- 

mera-ravarro ,  Op . c i t . ,  p.  75. 

^For  example,  in  one  ballad  we  find  him  represented  as 
a  Christian  knight  so  humble  in  spirit  that  he  insists  upon  shar- 
ing his  meal,  and  even  his  bed,  with  a  leper  m.et  by  the  wayside; 


• 
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II 

TEE  CID  III  SWLHTESIITH  CE^TTURY  3P.-aiT 


Cliaracteristi  cs  of  the  drgjaa.  Under  J,o"e  de  Vega, 
Spajiisli  drama  took  definite  form  during  the  last  third  of  the 
sixteenth  century.     It  v/as  intensely  national  in  character, 
for  the  Spanish  theatre  "belonged  essentially  to  the  general 
pu"blic  and  not  to  the  upper  classes,  as  it  did  in  France.  It 
-vas  not  the  nohility  or  ctn  Academy  \7hich  determined  the  v/orth 
and  po_^ularity  of  a  play,  hut  the  common  merchants  and  arti- 
sans, the  "mosqueteros"  of  the  theaitre.     The  theatre  then,  as 
now,  vras  of  vital  interest  to  the  public  in  general",  and  it 

vas  to  please  this  public,  unschooled  and  emotional  as  it  v."as, 
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that  the  dramatists  of  the  Golden  Age  wrote  • 

Concerning  their  expectations  of  a  comedy,  H.J.  Chay- 

tor  s  a J s • 

Spanish  audiences  expected  the  same  kind  of  enter- 
tainment from  the  stage  that  the  chivalresque  and  the  picar« 
esque  novels  provided;  they  Y/a.nted  a  stor^;"  with  action  and  a 
denoLunent ;  the  portrayal  of  character  was  a  matter  of  secon- 
dary importance,  and  it  is  improbable  tha.t  psychological  dra- 
ma would  ha,ve  exliibited  e.ny  attraction  whatever.     The  story 
must  also  resx)ect  certain  elements  inherent  in  the  national 
consciousness:     the  militant  pa^triotism  which  could  look  back 


while  in  :,jiother  he  is  so  entirely  the  Castilian  patriot  that  he 
threatens  the  Pope  with  violence  becaxise  the  latter  has  dared  to 
seat  the  King  of  France  closer  to  him  than  he  did  the  Kind^of 
Castile.   ( Romano ero  del  Gid,  ballads  13,  2C,  lladrid;  Biblioteca 
Universal,  1882.1 

■^M.  Romera-lTavarro  ( op . cit . ,  p. 325)  says,  "El  entusia-s- 
mo  del  pueblo  espanol  por  las  representa.ciones  draraaticas  era 
entonces  extraordina.rio .  llo  habia  fer.ia-  ni  fiesta  publica  en  que 
no  jugasen  papel  principal  las  comedias . "     This  enthusiasm  otill 
i:)revails.     A  Spaniard  of  my  acquaintance,  the  late  Professor  Sal- 
vador Cornejo,  told  me  that  he  ha,d  knovm  man3'  men  of  the  poorer 
classes  who  would  go  without  food  in  order  to  see  the  performance 
of  a  drama. 

'^H .  J .  Chay t or,  Ed . ,  Drajiatic  Tlieory  in  Spr-  in ,  p  .  x , 
Cambridge:  The  University  Press,  1925. 


upon  a  long  series  of*  successes,  tlie  reliit;ious  fanaticism 
which  had  overthrovm  the  infidel,  the  respect  for  fL:jiiily  tra- 
dition, the  -pundonor ,  and  the  proper  position  of  vraman  in  :;o- 
ciety,  the  taste  for  "bomhi'.st ic  ]  ^e,  sonorous 

extravagant  Gi:  iiles;  these,  nucli  or  th^in  Ari-^, ' 

unities,  v;ere  the  considerations  v/hich  influenced  dramatic; 
authors^  . 

In  the  theatre  of  Lope  de  Vega  we  find  evidences  of 

o 

TG  only  a  good  story,  hut  ths  '.ory'-'j 
T-itten  to  entertain  '1  the  interest  of  his  --u- 


•-.ndonor  ^-t  for  f daily   '  "itions, 

the  love   '  n"""  "coTnedi-  n 


the 3  r 
audi 
they 
dien: 


intr: 

deirelopment ,  for  hie  -^nust  never  r-         the  out^ 


^It-'-d,  p.xi. 

^•Lo;.:e  '"ins elf  s 


E!l  f i  " 


J  :    _vo"  jCL.n  1..  enncion  n..G  hicn  cue 
.  .Su  ohjeto  no  era  filosofar  al  publico ,  sino 
avasallarlo  con  la  inspiracion  poetica,  sostener  la  atencion  con 
la      "  '    '  d  y  rapidez  de  los  incident es, 
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Guillen  de  Castro  and  the  Spanish  Theatre .  Don 
Guillen  de  Castro  y  Belvis  (1569-1626^^  was  a  Valencian  noble- 
man*   He  early  became  a  leader  as  a  man  of  letters  in  hie  na* 
tive  city,  for  in  1591  he  was  a  member  of  the  UocturnoSj  one  of 
the  most  successful  of  the  literary  associations  formed  in  Spain 
in  imitation  of  the  Italian  Academias?    His  life  was  a  peculiar 
mixture  of  adventure »  success  and  failure,  plenty  and  poverty { 
at  one  time  he  was  a  captain  of  cavalry  in  Valencia;  at  another 
he  was  intrusted  with  the  governorship  of  Seyano  by  the  Count 
Benavente,  Viceroy  of  Naples;  still  later  he  went  to  Madrid,  and 
was  so  well  received  that  the  Dulce  of  Osuna  gave  him  an  annuity 
of  nearly  one  thousand  crowns,  and  the  reigning  favorite,  the 
Count  Buke  Olivares,  obtained  for  him  a  royal  pension^*  How- 
ever, his  unequail  humor,  haughtiness,  and  obstinacy  ruined  his 
fortune,  and  he  was  soon  obliged  to  earn  his  living  by  writing 
alone*    ^en  he  died  in  1626,  he  was  so  poor  that  he  was  buried 
by  charity  in  the  Hospital  de  la  Corona  de  Aragon. 
Ci  Guillen  de  Castro  obtained  fame  in  his  age  both  as  a 

lyric  and  as  a  dramatic  poet.  He  is  mentioned  by  Cervantes  in 
the  prologue  to  his  Comedias  in  1616  among  the  popular  writers 

for  the  theatre^;  he  is  praised  by  Lope  de  Vega  in  his  Laurel  de 
5 

Apollo  ;  and  several  critics  place  him  second  only  to  Lope  de 

^These  dates,  and  all  other  biographical  notes  not 
otherwise  specified  are  taken  from  Ribadaneyra,  Biblioteca  de 
Autores  espafioles.  Vol.  43s  Bramaticos  contemporSieoa  a  Lope  de 
Vega,  por  B.  Ramon  de  Mesonero  Romanos,  pp.xzvii-xxxiii,  Madrid, 
1857. 

*^G.  Ticknor,  A  History  of  Spanish  Literature,  Vol.11, 
pp.283.  New  Yorkj  Harper  and  Brothers,  1849. 
Sibid.  p. 284. 

^H.G.  Chaytor,  op.cit. ,  p. 36.  Cervantes  mentions  "la 
suavidad  y  dulzura  de  don  Guillen  de  Castro." 
5itpero  sea  desmayo 
Be  sus  opositores 


f 
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Vega**". 

De  Castro  enjoyed  the  friendship  of  his  great  con- 
temporaryy  Lope  de  Vega*    This  friendship  began  during  Lope*8 

2 

years  of  exile  from  CastilSf  during  which  he  went  to  Valencia  • 

That  their  friendship  was  a  strong  one  is  eyidenced  by  Lepe*8 

mention  of  de  Castro  in  his  Laurel  de  Apollo a  as  cited  abore} 

by  his  dedicating  to  de  Castre  some  of  his  plays t  among  them 

Las  almenas  de  Tere*^.^  by  de  Castro's  dedication  of  a  Tolume  of 

his  plays  to  liarcelat  Lepe*s  daughter^;  by  his  association  with 

4 

Lepe  at  the  festiviUL  of  the  canonization  of  San  Isidre  in  1620  ; 

and  by  the  admiration  for  Lope  said  his  dramatic  g^nere  expressed 

by  de  Castro  in  his  El  curieso  impertinent et 

Duque-      ^Qui^nes  son? 

Camila-  Represent  suites 

Espafioles. 
]>uque-  ^Sspaiioles? 
Duquesa*  Y  cuande  en  Italia  est^ny 

^Dan  gusto? 
Camila*  A  todos  le  han  dado; 

£n  Roma  han  representadoy 

En  N&peles  y  en  Hi  1  sin 9 

Y  asombra  Au  gentileza* 

En  axmas  y  armores  A  auien  de  su  ascendiente 

El  TiTo  ingenie*  el  raye,     i*ue  tan  feliz  el  astrof 
91  espfritu  ardiente  que,  despreciando  Jaspe  y  alabastro» 

De  don  Guillen  de  Castre^    Piden  sus  yersos  oro  y  bronce  eteme  » 

Ya  se  enoje  marcialy  o  endulce  tiem««* 
(Quoted  by  d.  Ram^^n  de  Uesonero  Romanes »  op.cit . t  p.xxYiii*) 

^Uesonero  Romanos  says  of  himy    "La  reputacion  y  fama 
de  don  Guillen  de  Castro  como  poeta  l£rico  y  dramatico  no  tuTO 
otro  superior  que  la  del  gran  Lope  de  Vega***  and  asserts  that  d. 
Caspar  Mercadnr,  in  his  El  Prado  de  Valenciat  accords  him  simi- 
lar praise.  (Xbidt  p«xxTiii.}  In  Lord  Holland's  account  I  find 
that  Nicholas  de  Antonio  considers  his  plays  second  only  to  those 
of  Lope.  (R.H.Pox,  3rd  Lord  Holland,  Some  Account  of  the  Lives 
and  Writings  of  Lope  ^e_Y^^^         Guillen  de  Castro #  Vol. II «  p.3« 
London:  VhltefriariB,  1917.) 

*^G.  Ticknor,  op.cit .  tp.284. 

*^R.  Uesonero  Romanos,  op.cit.,  p^^  xxviii. 

*G.  Ticlmor,  op.cit. «  p.  284 • 


# 
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^c6mo  no  es  mucho  que  asombra 

Con  las  corned las  de  un  hombre 

Monstruo  de  naturaleza? 
Duque-      ^Es  Lope? 
Caaila-     -jiln  i         En  ^1  has  caldot 

Sin  habirtele  nombrado* 
Duque-       For  el  nooibre  que  le  has  dado 9 

Es  de  todos  conocido. 
Camila-      Q;ue  parezcan  en  Espafia 

Bien  las  comedias  de  all4 

Ho  es  mucho;  pero  que  aca 

Asoabreny  es  cosa  extrafia* 

Ho  se  cono  a  oillas  vienen 

Con  tal  concurso  y  silencie 

A  donde  Plauto  y  Terencio 

Tsui  grandes  amigott  tienen. 
Duque-      ^Diras  que  son  iraperfectas 

For  que  al  arte  contrstdicen? 
CaBiila-      sly  sefior* 
Duque*  Por  eso  die en 

Que  son  locos  los  poetas. 

Yen  aca;  si  examinadas 

Las  comedias 9  con  razon 

En  las  republicas  son 

Admitidas  y  estimadasy 

T  es  su  fin  el  procurar 

Q,ue  las  oiga  un  pueblo  enteroy 

Dando  al  sabio  y  al  grosere 

Qu^  relr  y  qu^  gustary 
^Farecete  discrecion 

El  busc8ir  y  el  prevenir 

Uka  arte  que  el  conseguir  x 

£1  fin  para  que  el las  son? 

Guillen  de  Castro  is  remembered  now  principally  for 
Las  Itocedades  del  Cidt  but  he  is  the  author  of  many  other  dra- 
mas idiich  were  popular  in  Spain  during  the  Golden  Age.  Lord 
Holland  credits  him  with  only  teny  including  the  second  part  of 
Las  Mecedades^^    The  (btal  must  have  greatly  exceeded  this* 
howeyer.    Uesonero  Romanos  says  that  his  plays  haye  been  prin* 
ted  in  two  volumes  y  each  containing  twelve  plays  y  and  that 
there  are  some  separate  copies  of  fifteen  others  • 


^Quoted  by  R.  de  Uesonero  Romanosy  op»cit » ■  p*  xxxii. 

*H.R.  Poxy  op.cit.a  pp. 127-134. 

^.  Riba4aneyray  op.cit. ■  p.  xxviii. 
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In  additlony  he  is  said  to  hare  written  two  plays  in  collabo* 

ration  with  Hira  de  l£escua»  and  his  lyric  poetry  is  found  scat* 

tered  through  nany  booJcs^* 

That  his  plays  were  popular t  both  on  the  stage  and 

in  print 9  is  shown  by  their  being  collected  and  printed  in  two 

Tolumes  by  the  author  himself.    In  his  prologue  to  the  second 

party  de  Castro  gives  as  a  reason  for  its  publication  the  popu* 

larity  of  the  first} 

Si  mi  engan^  en  imprimir  estas  para  disculpar 
aquellaSf  causa  he  tenido  bastsoitey  pues  en  toda  Espafia  las 
siguieron  y  celebraron  con  grande  exceso*^ 

Lsts  MLocedades  del  Cid«    Like  his  friend  Lope,  and 
Juan  de  la  Cuera  before  him,  Guillen  de  Castro  went  to  the 
rich  legendary-historical  traditions  of  Spain  for  dramatic 
materistl.    It  is  for  his  success  in  converting  these  traditions 
into  drama  that  he  is  particularly  noted*'*    According  to  Homera* 
Navarre  9  three  of  his  best  plays  are  based  upon  heroic  traditions 
Pagag  en  propia  monedai  La  piedad  en  la  .1usticia>  and  Las  Moce- 
dades  del  Cid>    It  is  with  the  last  mentioned  work  that  we  are 
chiefly  concerned,  and  it  is  without  doubt  his  masterpiece. 

There  are  9eYeral  possible  reasons  for  de  Castro's 
choosing  the  Cid  legend  for  his  drama:  (1)  by  so  doing  he  was 
practically  sure  of  drawing  a  large  audience  £aid  winning  popu- 
lar favor 9  for  the  Spanish  public  never  tired  of  hearing  the 
deeds  of  its  hero 9  the  Cid  Campeador;  (2)  the  Romancero  del  Cid 

^Quoted  by  R.  de  Mesonero  Romanos>  op.cit^t  p.jpocii. 

^Ibidt  p.xxix, 

tuvo  el  buen  instinto  de  apoderarse  de  los 
asuntos  historicos  y  caballerescos  nacionales  mas  propios  para 
exitar  la  simpatla  del  publico  espanol.**(  Quoted 9  Ibid 9  p.xxix.) 
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appeared  near  the  end  of  the  sixteenth  century t  probably  bring- 
ing about  a  great  renewal  of  interest  in  the  entire  tradition; 
and  (3)  de  Caistro  considered  himself  a  descendant  of  the  Cidt 
taking  great  pride  in  tracing  his  lineage  back  to  Lain  Calvo, 
and  was  undoubtedly  familiar  with  the  entire  Cid  tradition,  from 
the  Poema  through  the  Roman cero^« 

The  Romancere  is  thought  to  be  the  direct  source  of 
Las  mocedades  del  Cid,  fer  it  contains  most  of  the  incidents 
upon  which  the  drama  is  based.    Some  of  these  incidents,  it  is 
true,  are  recorded  in  much  older  documents,  such  as  the  Crenica 
Rimada  de  las  cosas  en  Espana,  the  Chronica  del  famoso  cavallero 

Cid  Ruydieg  Campeador,  and  Los  famosos  y  heroycos  hcchos  del 
2 

Cid,  by  Jimenez  de  Ayllon;    but  de  Castro  probably  used  as  his 
source  the  Romancero,  for  in  many  instances  he  uses  the  ballad 
meter,  and  at  times  iihole  lines,  and  eren  passages,  of  the 
ballads  are  woven  into  his  dialegue*'* 


"^Barbara  Matulka,  The  Cid  as  a  Courtly  Here,  p. 54, 
Institute  of  French  Studies,  Columbia  UniTersity,  Lancaster: 
Lancaster  Press,  Inc.,  1928. 

2in  the  Cronica  rimada  Rodrigo  kills  the  Count  be- 
cause of  a  quarrel  beginning  orer  the  cattle  of  Diego  Layne; 
In  the  Chronica  del  famoso  caTallero  -fie  kills  the  Count  after 
a  quarrel  for  which  no  particular  reason  is  assigned;  and  in 
Jimenez  de  i^ll6n*s  account,  their  fight  is  also  recorded,  but 
it  follows  a  quarrel  caused  by  the  Jealousy  of  the  Count  oyer 
favors  shown  Rodrigo  by  King  Fernando.    The  episode  of  the  fight 
with  don  Martin,  in  which  Calahorra  is  won  for  Castile,  is  also 
recorded  in  all  three,  under  slightly  varying  circumstances, 
and  in  each  case  the  incident  occurs  after  the  marriage  of 
Rodrigo  and  Jimena.    This  marriage  is  recorded  in  all  three, 
though  with  slight  variations s  in  both  the  Cronica  rimada  and 
the  Ghroni_^a_del  famoso  cavallerft,  Jimena  demands  Rodrigo  as 
her  husband,  since  she  has  no  means  of  protection  and  support, 
and  Rodrigo  complies  at  the  King's  command.    In  Jimenez  de 
Ayll^n,  however,  Jimena  demands  Justice  for  her  father's  death, 
not  pity;  she  loses  her  plea,  due  to  the  King's  admiration  for 
Rodrigo  and  his  exploits,  and  marries  Rodrigo  at  the  Kinl's  command* 

^R.H.  Fox,  op.cit . ,  p.  13. 
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we  find  in  Las  Mocedades  a  seventeenth  century  version 
of  the  Cid.    He  is  near  enough  to  the  Cid  of  the  romances  to  re- 
tain much  of  his  esDanolismot  his  pride  of  race  and  family,  his 
surety  and  boastfulness  of  his  own  strength,  and  his  Christian 
humility.    Yet  he  has  acquired  many  courtly  characteristics  no- 
where attributed  to  the  former,    ^'rom  the  haughty  warrior  who  re- 
fused to  kiss  the  hand  of  his  sovereign^,  he  has  changed  to  a  de- 
voted courtier,  who,  in  addressing  his  sovereign,  uses  such  flat- 
tering expressions  as  the  followingj 

Besare  lo  que  ha  pisado  g 
Qui en  tanta  merced  me  ha  hecho  , 

3 

Beso  tus  heroicas  manos, 

Tu  mano  4 
Honre  al  que  a  sus  pies  se  humilla  • 

And,  in  addressing  the  Infanta,  he  becomes  even  more  poetic  and 

flattering,  as  is  shown  in  the  following  passages: 

Con  un  favor  de  tal  mano,  5 
Sobre  el  mundo  pondre  el  pie. 

Cuando  me  qui eras  honrar 

Con  tu  ruego  y  con  tu  voz, 

Deten  el  viento  veloz 

Para  el  indomito  mar, 

y  para  parar  el  sol  5 

Te  le  opon  con  tu  hermosura; 

TBhile  obeying  still  the  medieval  code  of  honor  in  aveng- 
ing an  insult  to  his  family,  love  for  a  woman  has  become  a  factor 

strong  enough  to  make  him  hesitate  in  so  doing,  and  to  offer  her 
his  head  in  atonement  for  the  deed, 

"^S.G.  Morley,  Spanish  Ballads,  ballad  no.  XXXVII,  Few 
York:    Henry  Holt ^ and  Co.,  1924. 

Guillen  de  Castro,  Las  Mocedades  del  Cid,  primera  parte, 
p. 18,  Biblioteca  Romanica  37,38,59:  Biblioteca  Espanola,  Strasbourg* 
J.H.EiS.  Heitz,  Imprimeur-Editeur .  (no  date  given) 

3 Ibid,  p. 70. 

jibid,  p. 89. 

glbld,  p. 20. 

PTBTd,  p. 42. 
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III 

THE  CID  IN  FRXtrCH  CLASSICAL  DRAMA 


Characteristics  of  the  age.  This  epoc  in  French  thought 

is  characterized  by  the  tendency  toward  psychological  and  moral 

studies.    Faguet  says  of  the  philosophy  of  the  times: 

Elle  ne  veut  se  rendre  qu'sl  1' evidence,  au  risque  comme 
cela  arrive  quand  on  ne  veut  rendre  qu'^  cela,  de  ne  croire  ja- 
mais ^  rien;  mais  cela  l*habitue  a  observer,  d  considerer  avec  at- 
tention et  d*une  fajon  scientif ique,  parti culi er em ent  l*uiiie  hu- 
maine,  les  passions,  les  moeurs,  1* influence  de  la  physiologie 
sur  la  psychologie,  tous  les  faits  psychiques,  et  notez  qu*il  cer- 
tain egard  religion  et  philosophic  concourent  ici  au  m^e  effet, 
la  philosophie  invitant  I'hoirai'ie  t  etudier  I'homme,  la  religion, 
par  la  confession  et  I'examen  de  conscience,  I'habituant  aussi  3, 
s* etudier,  a  se  scruter,  a  se  peser,  et  de  tout  cela  un  sidcle  de 
moralistes  attentifs  et  de  psychologues  minutieux  devait  sortir. 

This  trend  of  thought  is  reflected  in  the  literature  of 

the  period.     In  the  drama  there  is  seen  a  tendency  toward  regularity, 

and  certain  moral  demands  are  made  of  tragedy.     Faguet  says: 


;ap( 
vo- 


Cependant — et  seulement  dans  la  litterature  dramatique— 
un  souci  de  regularisati on  coinmence  a  se  montrer.    Les  regies  du 
po^me  ^ramatique,  autrefois  decouvertes  par  Scaliger  dans  Aristote, 
sont  decouvertes  a  nouveau,  et,  repondant  k  un  certain  besoin  d'or- 
dre  et  de  vraisemblance,  prennent  assez  vite  faveur.    Mais  les 
deux  gouts  qui  dominent  dans  la  litterature  comme  du  reste  dans 
la  societe,  c'est  le  go'ut^de  1 « extraordinaire,  des  actions  eton- 
nantes  et  difficiles  et  hero'iques,  et  c»est  le  goUt,  ce  qui  est 
loin  d'etre  contradictoire,  de  la  vertue  sto'ique.... 

"^^^^  sont  les  traits  principaux  de  ce  siicle  de  cape 
et  djepee,  galant,  chevaleresque,  |enereux,  idialiste,  y  trhs 
lontiers  exalte  en  toute  manifere  d» exaltation. 

Before  Corneille,  there  in  France  two  schools  of  tragedyj 
that  of  the  sixteenth  century,  and  that  from  1600-1630*^.  During 
the  sixteenth  century,  tragedy  was  defined  as   «une  imitacion  par 
Inaction  d»un  evinement  illustre,  avec  un  denolJment  malhereux,  en 
vers>,  and  lyric  poetry  was  to  be  excluded  from  such  dramas.^ 

Paris:  Hache^te^t'cifTTrgf^  ^'^"""^  ^~ 

?Ibid,  p. 4. 
;?Ibid,  p. 49. 
Ibid,  quoted  on  p. 49. 
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This  school  also  demanded  a  moral  interest,  and  some  part  of  the 
tragedy  had  to  teach  something  good:  ^^Le  but  du  poete  n»est  pas 
le  plaisir,  mais  1  *  enseignment  moral e;^^  ."^ 

Between  1600  and  1630,  action  became  more  populaar  than 
a  strict  adherence  to  the  rules,  and  two  innovations  were  intro- 
duced in  tragedy:  love,  and  a  sympathetic  character.     The  latter 
was  of  great  importance,  according  to  Faguet: 

Le  theatre  de  1600  ^1660  est  plein  d»:fteroismes  perse- 
cutes, de  heros  vengeurs,  etc . 

Toward  1625,  however,  there  was  a  revolt  against  the 
romanticism  prevalent  in  1620,  and  a  tendency  to  return  to  the 
classic  rules.     Faguet  says  of  the  time. 

Gout  de  Inaction  et  de  Inaction  extraordinaire  et  ro- 
manesque;  grand  souci  des  regies  considerees  corame  des  vraisem- 
blajces  et  comme  des  commodites  plus  grandes  pour  le  spectateur, 
go^t  d'une  haute  moral  It  e,^  telles^sont  les  tendances  generales  ' 
du  temps,  telle  est  la  poetique  generale  aux  alentours  de  1630.^ 

Corneille  and  the  French  theatre.    Pierre  Corneilla 
U606-1684)   ,  was  a  native  of  Rouen,  Normandy,  He  was  educated 
in  the  Jesuit  college  there,  where  he  was  awarded  a  prize  for 
excellence^  in  1620.    He  studied  law  and  was  admitted  to  the  bar 
in  1624.     Tradition  has  it  that  he  pleaded  one  case,  and  did  it 
so  poorly,  due  to  his  halting  speech,  that  he  never  tried  it 
again.      In  1628  he  purchased  the  office  of  attorney-general  in 
the  department  of  waters  and  forests,  which  he  held  until  1650, 
dividing  his  attention  between  his  duties  there  and  his  writing 
for  the  theatre. 


^It)id,  quoted  on  p.  49. 
JIbid,  p.  51. 
^Ibid,  p.  56. 

^E.  Faguet,  op.cit.,  p. 5. 
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Corneille  evidently  became  interested  in  drama  soon  after 
he  was  admitted  to  the  bar,  for  in  1629  Mondory,  v/ho  was  playing 
in  Rouen  with  a  company  of  actors,  persuaded  Him  to  deliver  to  his 
group  a  comedy  v;hich  he  had  already  written.     This  comedy,  Melite, 
was  produced  in  Paris  in  the  season  of  1629-30,  its  success  con- 
firming Corneille  in  his  purpose  of  writing  for  the  stage.  There 
followed  other  dramas,  most  of  them  comedy  or  tragi-comedy ,  which 
were  highly  successful.     These  brought  Corneille  to  the  attention 
of  the  Cardinal  Richelieu,  and  he  was  chosen  by  the  latter  to  work 
in  collaboration  v.dth  Colletet,  Bois-Robert,  L'l^ile  and  Rotrou 
under  the  direction  of  His  Eminence.''" 

With  the  appearance  of  Le  Cid  in  1636,  Corneille  became 
without  question  the  foremost^ dramatist  of  the  time, and  of  major 
importance  among  the  dramatists  of  the  entire  continent.    He  con- 
tinued to  write  for  the  theatre,  with  the  exeption  of  a  fev/  inter- 
vals, until  1674, 

In  1647  Corneille  v/as  elected  to  the  French  Academy,  in 
recognition  of  his  scholarly  attainments. 

Recalling  the  characteristics  of  the  drama  about  1630, 

mentioned  above,  we  see  that  Corneille »s  dramas  conformed  to  the 

general  spirit  in  that:(l)  he  treated  illustrious  subjects,  (2) 

these  subjects  must  be  supported  by  the  authority  of  history,  (3) 

he  believed  that  tragedy  should  have  for  a  subject  an  illustrious^ 

extraordinary,  serious  action;  while  comedy  might  treat  common, 

2 

enj ouee  action. 

All  of  Corneille »s  dramas  are  characterized  by  his  com- 
mon sense  ixnd  excellent  judgment  as  to  what  will  be  effective  and 

^<?uizot,  Corneille  [trans.),  p. 45.  ^ew  York;  Harper  and 

Brothers,  1852. 

2 

E.Faguet,  op.cit . ,  p. 57. 
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popular  on  the  stage.     This  faculty  foE  reasoning  out  problems, 

shown  in  his  observations,  criticisms,  and  defenses  of  his  works, 

as  v;ell  as  in  them,  is  probably  due  in  large  part  to  his  aptitude 

for  lav;  and  his  training  in  that  profession.     Appearing  in  his 

first  comedy,  Melite,  while  he  was  still  ignorant  ofl  the  rules  of 

dramatic  composition,  his  cojm.on  sense-*- enables  him  to  continue  to 

please  his  public  later,  vrhile  being  forced  to  do  so  according  to 
2 

the  rules  ,  and  to  interpret  those  rules  to  suit  his  orni  ideas  of 

verisimilitude  and  dramatic  propriety^. 

His  independent  thought^  and  reasoning,  added  to  his 
love  for  order  and  his  ability  as  a  poet,  distinguished  him  in 
his  own  day  and  for  all  time.    Blis  dramatic  theories  raised  and 
established  the  standards  of  the  French  theatre,  Le  Cid  being 


-'•Corneille  himself  says;   "That  common  sense,  which  was 
my  only  rule,  taught  me  the  use  of  unity  of  action  to  set  four 
lovers  at  variance  by  a  single  intrigue,  and  gave  me  sufficient 
aversion  for  that  horrible  irregularity  which  brought  Paris,  Home, 
and  Constantinople  upon  uhe  S9jne  stage,  to  make  me  reduce  mine  to 
a  single  tovm. "t Quoted  by  Guizot,  op.cit. ,p.l53,  from  Corneille's 
Exajnination  de  "ISjlelite "  . ) 

^TTaT  Lisle  quotes  Corneille  as  saying,  in  one  of  his 
prefaces ,  "Hotre  premier  but  doit  ^tre  de  plair  §i  la  cour  et  au 
peuple . . . .Surtout ,  gagnons  la  voix  publique",  and,  continues  Lisle, 
"II  est  vrai  qu*il  ajoute,  c*est  de  plaire  selon  les  regies;  mais 
il  est  aise  de  voir  que  c'est  par  esprit  de  conciliation;  peut-%tre 
un  peu  par  ironif,  et  comme  Molidre  aurait  dit  de  la  medecine,  qu»elle 
est  I'art  de  guerir  selon  les  regies  de  la  Paculte".  (Essai  sur  les 
Theories  Dramatiques  de  Corneille,  p. 16,  Paris:  W.Remquet  et  Cie., 
1852.) 

^Note  his  defense  of  his  definition  of  the  unity  of  place 
in  his  DifiiLQiira: "J* accorderais  done  trds-volontiers  que  ce  qu*on 
ferait  passer  en  une  seule^ville  aurait  I'unite  de  lieu.  Ce  n'est  pas 
que  je  voulousse  que  le  theatre  representat  cette  ville  toute  enti&re, 
cela  serait  un  peu  trop  vaste,  mais  seulement  deux  ou  trois  lieux 
particuliers  enfermes  dans  I'enclos  de  ces  murailles . . . J«ai  deja  fait 
voir  en  1* autre  discours  que,  pour  conserver  1 'unite  de  lieu,  nous 
faison  parler  souvent  des  personnes  dans  une  place  publique  qui  vrai- 
semblablement  s* entretiendraient  dans  une  chambre. . .L'obeissance  que 
nous  devons  aux  regies  de  I'unite  de  jou  et  de  lieu,  nous  dispense 
alors  du  vraisemblable. "  (quoted.  Ibid,  p. 99) 

*The  English  poet.  Waller,  said  of  him, "The  others  make 
plenty  of  verses,  but  Corneille  is  the  only  one  who  can  think." 
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recognized  as  the  first  French  tragedy,  and  the  drama  which  more 
than  auiy  other  determined  for  two  centuries  the  character  of  the 
theatre  all  over  Europe. ^ 

Le  Cid*    Corneille  came  into  contact  with  contemporary 
Spanish  drama,  and  in  it  found  the  material  for  his  first  success- 
ful tragedy.    Professor  F.  M.  Warren  attributes  this  to  the  fail- 
ure of  Medee,  a  tragedy  patterned  after  Greek  and  Romaui  models.  He 
sayss 

Corneille  had  attained  im^uestioned  success  in  comedy, 
hut  had  failed  in  tr^edy.    His  Medee,  patterned  too  closely  on  the 
conceptions  of  Latin  and  Greek  antiquity,  had  satisfied  neither  the 
public  nor  its  author.    Profiting  "by  this  check,  he  resolved  to  a- 
handon  the  imitation  of  the  ancients,  and  seek  a  subject  among  the 
national  theatres  of  contemporaneous  peoples.    The  Spanish  stage, 
under  the  leadership  of  Lope  de  Vega,  was  then  pre-eminent  on  the 
continent.    So  Corneille  learned  Spanish,  read  many  of  the  plays 
which  had  already  been  edited  in  Spain,  and  selected  from  among 
them  that  one  which  especially  extolled  the  nation's  hero.^ 

4 

An  explanation  which  seems  more  probable      is  given  by 

Guizot : 

The  Court  had  brought  into  fashion  the  study  of  the  Span- 
ish language  and  literature,  and  men  of  taste  had  discovered  there- 
in beauties  which  we  were  still  far  from  having  attained.  Monsieur 
de  Ch^lon,  who  had  been  secretary  to  the  Queea-mother,  Marie  de 
Medici,  had  retired,  in  his  old  age,  to  Rouen.     Corneille,  embol- 
dened by  the  success  of  his  first  pieces,  called  upon  him:  "Sir", 
said  the  old  courtier  to  him,  after  having  praised  him  for  his  wit 
and  talents,  "the  pursuit  of  comedy,  which  you  have  embraced,  can 
only  bring  you  fleeting  renown;  you  will  find  in  the  Spanish  authors 
subjects  which,  if  treated  according  to  our  taste,  by  such  hands  as 
yours,  will  produce  immense  effect.    Learn  their  language;  it  is 
easy.     I  will  teach  you  all  I  know  of  it,  and  until  you  are  compe- 
tent to  read  it  yourself,  I  will  translate  for  you  some  passages 
from  Guillen  de  Castro. 

Ifl/hatever  the  reason  for  the  contact,  it  had  a  most 


■^This  fact  is  gT-^^.^r-jj. y  recognized,  and  Faguet  says  that  it 
is  autherj^ cully  so,     ( op~   cf  t-  3  }>.  /0Q  , 

2G.  Ticknor,  op.   cit . ,  p.  289)  . 

3F.  M.  Warren ^ i^d .)  ,  o'p.  cit.,  p.  viii.  . 

4Date  of  liledee^  fet»^tj  *Uou/s t.-e  For Corr,eU)c w  lea.r^^d  5f^.-'-5h  aT^jw^.tre^u 
5 Guizot,  op.   cit. 3  p,  151, 
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fortunate  result.    In  December  of  1636,  Le  Cid  was  presented  at  the 
llaraiB  theatre  in  Paris  by  Mondory's  troup  of  actors^.    Its  popu- 
larity and  success  were  phenomenal,  exceeding  that  of  any  play  e- 
yer  presented  in  i*rance*    It  is  not  surprising  that  this  was  so. 
Corneille  had  taken  a  Spanish  historical  play»  written  to  stir  the 
emotions  of  its  audience,  and  had  polishec^t,  refined  it,  and  more 
highly  idealized  its  hero  and  heroine.    Thus  it  combined  the  re- 
gularity and  deeper  thought  characteristic  of  Corneille  with  the 
emotional  appeal  of  the  typical  Spanish  play,  and  the  combination 
charmed  all  France.    Concerning  the  cause  of  this  popularity,  Vol- 
taire sayst 

Before  the  production  of  Corneille •s  Cid,  men  were  im- 
acquainted  with  that  conflict  of  passions  which  rends  the  heart, 
and  in  the  presence  of  which  all  other  beauties  of  art  are  dull 
and  inanimate,    neither  passion,  nor  duty,  nor  tenderness,  nor 
magnaminity  had  previously  been  introduced  upon  the  stage;  and 
now,  lov^and  honor,  as  they  may  be  conceived  by  the  most  exal- 
ted imagination,  appeared  suddenly,  and  for  the  first  time,  in 
all  their  glory,  before  a  public  by  whom  honor  was  considered 
the  first  of  virtues,  and  love  the  chief  business  of  life«^ 

tsaile  Faguet,  however,  says  that  its  popularity  was  not 
due  to  its  introduction  of  new  qualities,  but  rather  to  its  com- 
bining in  a  single  drama  all  the  interests  of  the  timet 

Ce  n*etait  pas  peut-^tre  k  cause  de  la  valeur  que  les 
generations  success ives  y  ont  trouve,  et  au  thl^tre  la  nouveautly 
I'originalite  d'une  pi^ce  est  au  contraire  une  raison  pour  qu'elle 
n*ait  aucune  succ^s,  mais  c*est  sans  doute  parce  que  cet  ouvrage 
ramassait  en  lui  tous  les  goi^ts  du  temps  i    un  Jeune  h^ros  amou- 
reux  et  intrepide,  des  conversations  d* amour  et  d*honneur,  deux 
duels  et  une  bataille  en  un  jour  et  le  jeune  h^ros  vainqueur  dans 
les  deux  duels  et  dans  la  bataille,  un  vieillard  envoyant  son 
fils  d  une  mort  presque  certaine  pour  venger  leur  honneur  k  tous 
les  deiix,  ou  au  moins  pour  que  l*outrage  soit  lave,  c*etait  tous 
les  tours  d* imagination  et  toutes  les  formes  de  eensibiliti  du 
temps  qui  etaient  satisfaits  pour  un  seul  ouvra^e*^ 


^F.M. Warren,  Editor,  op.cit. ,  p.ix* 
^Quoted  by  Guizot,  op.cit.,  p. 152. 
^E.Faguet,  op.cit. »  p. 10. 
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As  to  theoextent  of  its  success,  Pellison,  in  his 

Historye  de  l*Academie>  says: 

II  est  malaise  de  s*iinaginer  avec  quelle  approbation 
cette  piece  fut  repue  de  la  cour  et  du  public.    On  ne  se  pouvait 
lasser  de  la  voir,  on  n*entendait  autre  chose  dans  les  compagnies, 
chacun  en  savait  quelque  partie  par  coeur,  on  la  faisait  appren- 
dre  aux  enfants,  et^de  dire;     "Cela  est  "beau  comme  le  Cid."^ 

The  Quarrel  of  "Le  Cid".    Such  astounding  success,  im- 
mediately placing  Corneille  ahead  of  all  other  dramatists^ aroused 
the  hatred  of  many  of  his  rivals.     It  also  emboldened  Corneille 
so  that  he  printed  his  Excuse  ^  Aristet^in  which  he  recognized 
the  value  of  his  own  works,  and  credited  himself  alone  with  all 
his  fame: 

Mon  travail  sans  appuis  monte  sur  le  theatre: 

Chacun  en  liberte  l*y  bl^e  ou  I'idolStre; 

Ld,,  sans  que  mes  amis  pr^chent  leurs  sentiments, 

J'aSache  quelquefois  trop  d'ap^laudissements ; 

L^,  content  du  succds  que  le  merite  donne, 

Par  d*illustres  avis  je  n'eblouis  personne: 

Je  satisfais  ensemble  et  peuple  et  courtisans, 

Et  mes  vers  en  tous  lieux  sont  mes  seuls  partisans; 

Par  leur  seule  beaute  ma  plume  est  estimee: 

Je  ne  dois  qu*^  moi  seul  toute  ma  renommee, 

Et  pense  toutefois  n* avoir  point  de  rival 

A  qui  je  fasse  tort  en  le  traitant  d'egal.S 

This  might  have  been  an  attack  on  Richelieu,  caused 

by  the  latter* s  showing  more  favor  to  Corneille 's  rivals  than 

to  him,  or  it  might  be  directed  only  at  his  rivals,  for  whom  he 

felt  contempt  for  their  dependence  on  the  help  and  influence  of 

their  cardinal  for  their  fame,  and  of  whose  favor  with  Richelieu 

he  was  jealous.    It  is  probable  that  he  meant  it  for  both.** 


2 Quoted  by  Prof.  Warren,  Editor,  op.cit.,  p.  ix. 

{  ^Ibid. ,  p.  X,  quoted  from  the  Excuse  d  Ariste. 

^Professor  Warren  states  that  it  was  published  after 
Le  Cid  was  presented, (op.  cit..  p.  x) ,  while  Guizot  says  that  it 
was  printed  in  1636,  between  the  appearance  of  M^dee  and  that  of 
the  Cid.  (op.cit . ,  p.  154).  — — — . 
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And  the  Cardinal,^ as  well  as  Corneille's  rivals,  took  part  in 
the  hitter  literary  war  which  followed.    Richelieu  seems  to  have 
heen  one  of  the  instigators  of  the  reply,  for  the  first  one  was 
an  anonymous  attack  by  Mariet,  who  was  then  high  in  the  Cardin- 
al's favor. ^  Comeille  replied,  and  Mariet  published  a  signed 
attack.    Then  Scudery  published  his  Observations  sur  le  Cid, 
Rotrou  came  to  Crrneille's  defence,  etc.,  until  almost  every 
author  and  critic  in  Paris  was  involved.    The  fight  became  bit- 
ter, and  some  of  the  attacks  so  personal  and  so  menacing  in 
tone  that  the  Cardinal  imposed  silence  on  both  parties,  pending 
the  decision  of  the  Academy.    This  was  delayed  for  several  mon- 
ths, due  at  first  to  Comeille *8  refusal  to  allow  such  a  decision 
to  be  madet  and  later  1^  the  inability  of  the  Academy  to  prepare 
a  report  which  would  please  the  Cardinal  and  contain  a  fair 

3 

judgment.    After  five  months,  however,  the  Sentiments  de  l>Aca- 
d4mie  appeared. 

Scudery' s  Observations  was  the  most  important,  prob- 
ably, of  the  attacks  directed  against  Le  Cid, for  it  pretended  to 
be  an  impartial  and  scholarly  criticism.    A  good  idea  of  its 
contents  is  given  in  his  introduction. 

Aussi  ne  m»etonne-je  pas  beaucoup  que  le  peuple,  qui 
porte  le  jujilgement  dans  les  yeux,  se  laisse  tromper  par  celui 


/  Richelieu's  motives  are  uncertain,  but  Guizot  avers 

that  the  principal  ones  were  probabl>^  his  resentment  of  Comeille' s 
independence,  shown  first  in  his  altering  of  an  act  in  the  Com^die 
des  Tuileriest  produced  under  the  Cardinal's  direction  nearly  a 
year  before |»,Jt)y  his  boasting  about  the  favors  he  had  not  received, 
in  liiB  Excuse  d  Ariste;  and  ^  the  success  of  LeCid,  in  which 
dueling  was  eulogized  and  medieval  Justice  defended. (Guizot .  op. 
cit.,  pp.  153-154). 

2p.  l£.  Warren,  Editor,  op. cit.,  p.  xi. 

^Guizot,  op. cit . .  pp./tji~/<t. 
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de  tous  les  sens  le  plus  facile  k  decevoir* 

Je  pretends  done  prouver  centre  cette  pidce  du  Cidj 

Que  le  sujet  ne  vaut  rien  du  tout, 

Qu'il  cheque  les  principales  rdgles  du  Po^e  dramatiquei 
Q,u*il  majique  de  Jugexnent  en  sa  conduite, 
Q,u*il  a  beaucoup  de  mechants  versy 

Que  presque  tout  ce  qu'il  a  de  beautes  sont  derobeeSf 
Et  qu*ainsi  l^estime  qu'on  en  fait  est  injuste. 

The  Sentiments  de  1* Academies  written  by  Chapelain,  is 
concerned  in  answering  these  charges  of  Scudery.    It  states  thaty 
in  attacking  the  Cid  according  to  the  rules  of  Aristotlet  Scudery 
himself  has  not  followed  the  method  of  examination  given  by  Aris- 
totle; that  there  is  a  real  complication  in  the  drama;  that  the 
dlnoibnent  is  evident  only  after  the  many  purstiiits  of  Rodrigue; 
that  the  play  is  verisimile,  with  the  verisimilitude  of  the  ex- 
traordinary; and  that  the  verse  is  unusually  good*    In  accord- 
ance with  Scudery,  however,  it  claims  that  the  ending  is  not 
moral,  though  true,  and  that  such  things  should  be  suppressed 
for  the  good  of  society;  that  the  character  of  Chimfene  is  blam*- 
worthy;  sind  that  the  play  contains  luinecessary  episodes. 

Such  an  answer,  so  definitely  designed  to  appease  both 
sides,  haxl  little  real  weight,  though  Scudery,  to  whom  it  was 
addressed,  thanked  the  Academy;  while  Comeille  complained  be- 
cause that  body  had  proceeded  against  him  with  so  much  violence, 
and  because  it  had  employed  its  authority  to  shut  his  mouth. ^ 
However,  as  he  was  still  receiving  a  pension  from  Hichelieu,  he 
decided,  at  the  advice  of  his  friend  Bois-Robert,  not  to  pro}o-n^ 

^As  quoted  by  R.  Le  Brun|  Corneille  devant  trois 
sidcles,  pp.  1-2,  Paris:    Bibliotheque  Internationale  d» edition, 
E.  Sausot  et  Cie.,  1930. 

^Ibid,  pp.  6-13,  "Sentiments  de  L'Academie." 

^Guizot ,  op.cit . t  p.  169. 
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long  the  matter t  and  he  was  soon  enjoying  again  the  familiarity 
of  the  Cardinal 

Ihile  this  storm  of  bitter  criticism  had  no  effect  up- 
on the  popularity  of  the  drama,  it  did  have  its  effect  upon  Cor- 
neille's  writing.    He  wrote  nothing  hut  criticism  for  several 
years,  and  when  his  next  tragedies  were  produced,  they  confoimed 
to  the  classical  unities,  and  always  duty  triumphed  over  love. 
Bziile  Deschanel,  a  nineteenth  century  critic,  says 8 

...les  indignes  persecutions  soulevees  par  le  succ^s 
du  Cid,  parent  que  Corneille  douta  de  lui-me&e,  rebroussa  chemiUf 
quittant  la  vole  moderne  du  drame  tragi^comique;  comment  son 
romantisme  s'effaroucha  d*abord,  se  tempera  ensuite,  au  lieu  de 
se  developper  et  de  pousser  toutes  se  branches.    SLans  cette  mis- 
erable critique. .. .le  theatre  fsanpais  tout  entier  eussent  ete 
differents,  plus  appropries      notre  nation,  plus  sympathiques  g 
k  nos  moeurs,  4  nos  sentiments,  que  les  sujets  grecs  et  romains. 

It  is  more  probable  that  Comeille»s  desire  to  make 
money,  referred  to  above,  led  him  in  his  subsequent  attempts  to 
please  his  public  "selon  les  regies"  in  order  to  insure  the  ap- 
proval of  his  patron  Richelieu,  than  that  the  quarrel  made  him 
doubt  his  own  ability  or  the  aerit  of  Le  Cid,  for,  near  the  end 
of  the  quarrel,  Corneille  wrote  to  Bois-Robertj 

Le  Cid  sera  toujours  beau,  et  gardera  sa  reputation 
d»Stre  la  plus  belle  piece  qui  ait  paru  sur  le  theiLtre,  jusques 
^  ce  qu'il  en  vienne  une  autre  qui  ne  lasse  point  les  specta- 
teurs  a  la  treiiti^e  fois. 


Ibid,  p. 169.    Guizot  quotes  Corneille  as  saying  of  the 
matter:     "I  am  rather  more  worldly  than  Heliodorus,  who  preferred 
to  lose  his  'oishopric  rather  than  abandon  his  book,  and  I  value 
the  good  graces  of  my  master  more  than  all  the  reputations  upon 
earth. " 

~Le  Brun,  op.cit . ,  p. 98. 

^Quoted  by  W.F.Warren,  Editor,  op.cit . t  p.xiv. 
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IV 

COMPARISON  Q-F  Las  LlOCBDADi^S  DSL  CID  LE  Oil) 

Structure .     The  essential  difference  in  the  structure 

of  the  two  plays  is  shown  in  their  titles.     In  Las  Mocedades 

del  Gid  the  adventures  of  Rodrigo  are  of  primary  imyorbance, 

and  the  story  of  his  love  for  Jim^ena  and  the  consequent  conflict 

between  love  and  duty  serves  on_y  as  a  thread  of  interest  to  . 

hold  together  the  stories  of  his  youthful  exploits.     I'he  structure 

is  essentially  that  of  a  chronicle  history  play,   though  it  differs 

little  from  the  usual  comedia  of  its  time.     It  is  divided  into 

three  acts,  with  a  varying  m  mber  of  scenes  to  e&.Gii  act.  There 

is  no  formal  division  into  scenes  In  the  edition  wnich  I  have 

used,  but  the  transition  fro::i  one   to   tne  other  is  denoted  ei  tjxer 

by  the  entrance  of  new  characters  or  by  the  exit  of  part  of  Inose 

on  the  stage  in  the  previous  scene.     In  Las  Uocedades  no  attempt 

is  made  to  conform  to   the  unities.     This  is  not  due  to  d-e-  Castro's 

ignorance  of  their  existence,  as  Lord  Holland  suggests,     but  to 

the  taste  of  the  Spanish  audience  for  which  he  wrote,  which,  as 

Lope  Says,  demanded  from  "Genesis  to  the  last  ;iudgment"  in  a 

historical  play,,    Vith  a  loosely  constructed  plot  and  emphasis 

on  incident,  we  find  many  changes  in  scene  in  Las  Mocedades , 

and  the  introduction  of  many  characters  unnecessary  for  the 

development  of   the  riot  in  order  to  give  the  proper  S'otting  for 

the  various  incidents. 

r"The  plot  in  Guillen  de  Castro's  play  is  more  rambling,  not 
conformirjg  to  any  of  the  unities,  (his  being  unav/tire  of  their 
existence;.   .   .H.I?.  Fox,        cit . ,  p.  113.  That  de  Castro  was  aware 
of  their  existence  is  shown  ir,  his"El  curioso  impor tlnt^nte, "  quoted 
above,  v;here  he  me  tiors  Plautus  and  Terence,  and  the  fact  the 
Spanish  comedies  contradi  t  art. 

2  See  quotation  above  from  Lope's  Arte  nuevo  de  hazeT  comedias . 
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In  Le  Gid ,   on  the  other  haAid,   the  primary  interest  lies  in 
character,   in  the  internal  confj.ict  in  zhe  minds  of  Hodrigue  and 
Ghim^ne,  rather  tnan  in  incident  or  sdYenture.     Consequently,  the 
n-umher  of  incidents  and  characters  is  greatly  reduced,  all  those 
being  omitted  which  do  not  contribute  to  the  develoiment  of  tiie  plot. 

Corneille's  ;lay,   in  accordance  with  the  classicL;l  rules  so 
much  in  vogue  during  his  age,   is  divided  into  five  acts,  with  a 
varying  number  of  scenes  to  the  act,    the  scenes  being  determined  by 
the  entrance  or  departure  of  characters.     It  conforms  to  the  class- 
ical unities  of  action,  place,  and  time,   or  at  least  to  Corneille's 
version  of  thera.     Even  with  his  omission  of  extraneous  incidents  and 
characters,   the  condensation  of  so  much  action  into  the  short  space 
of  tv/enty-four  hours,   and  the  making  one  city  the  scene  of  so  many 
unusual  happenings  within  that  time  liriit,   often  gets  Gorneille  into 
difficulty,"^  and  c^usefi  the  inverisimilitude  in  Le  Cid  which  was 
si^ch  a  point  of  contention  during  the  literary  quarrel  which 
follov;ed  its  prodi^ction. 


Gorneille  himself  says  oi  it  in  nis"i^xaraen  <4*  lie  Cid','  as  it  is 
given  by       M.  Warren  in  nis  edition  of  Le  Cia ,  pp.  16-17:  .... 
,  "Je.ne  puis  denier  que  la  rigle  des  vingt  et  quatre  heures  presbe 

trop  les  incidents  de  cette  pi^ce  Gette  meme  r^gle  pr(jSi£e 

aussi  trop  Chimdue  ae  dem;nder  justice  au  i^oi  la  seconde  fois.   .   .  . 
.   .  Le  roraan  lui  aurait  donn^  sept  ou  huit  jours  de  patience,  avant 
que  de  I'en  presser  de  nouveau;  mais  les  vingt  et  quatre  heures  ne 
I'ont  Pas  permis. 

G'est  1' incommodi td  de  la  regie;   passons  a  celle  de  I'unite  ae 
lieu,   qui  ne  m'a  pas  donnd'  moins  de  g^ne  en  cette  piece.     Je  ^ai 
place  dims  oeville,   bien  que  don  i  ernand  n'en  aie  jama  is  ^te  le 
ma^tre,  et  ;i'ai  e'te  oblige      cette  falsification,  pour  former  quel- 
que  vrai semblance  A  la  descente  des  Maures,  dont  I'armee  ne  pouvait 
venir  si  vite  par   terre  que  par  eau. 

  G'est  une  seconde  incommoditd  de  ±a  r^^ie  d^ i  s  cette 

trag^die 
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Content.  Beginning  with  the  scene  of  .-odrigo's  knighting, 
Las  Mocedades  records  the  r^rincipal  adventi^res  of  his  youth,  ending 
with  his  marriage  to  Jimena.     The  opening  scenes  are  impressive 
ones:     the  yoi.ng  I^odrigo  is  dubbed  a  imight  before  the  altar  of 
Spain's  patron  Saint,  by  nis  king; his  spurs  are  fastened  on  by  the 
Infanta;  and  he  is  prese:.ted  with  the  King's  own  sword  by  his 
sovereign,  and  with  a  horse  by  the  ,-ueen.     His  knightly  appearance 
and  his  courtesy  win  him  favor  with  both  the  Infanta  and  Jimena, 
though  the  King's  favors  arouse  the  jealousy  of  attending  coi:rtiers. 
among  them  the  Count  Lozano  and  his  kinsman  Peranzules/  Later, 
at  the  meeting  of  the  King's  counsellors,   the  count's  anger  and 
jealousy  is  aroused  still  higner  on  learning  that  .todrigo's 
father, Diego  Lamei.  has  been  chosen  £S  tutor  to   tne  i^ince  in 
preference  to  him.    A  heateo  argument  follows  and  the  count  strikes 
don  Diego.    King  Fernando  ^and  his  counsellors  decide  to  keej  the 
affair  quiet,  and  to  force  the  count  to  give  satisfaction,   or  an 
apology  to  don  Diego.     In  the  meantime,  don  Diogo  has  returned 
home  and.  finding  himself  too  we.^k  and  too  imfirm  to  use  the  sword 
of  his  ances.ors,   calls  in  hi.  three  sons  to  test  their  courage. 
Rodrigo,   thoigh  tne  oldest  oi  the  throe,   is  called  last,  and  he 
alone  responds  to  the  test  with  iho  anger  and  courage  w.ich  his 
father  desires.     Delighted,   the  oxd  man  oe.ls  him  of  his  insuxt. 
and  leaves  him.     Torn  between  his  love  lor  . imena  and  his  sense 
of  di^ty  for  a  time,  Eodrigo  ends  by  taking  the  famous  sword  of 
-Pr.^^Jl^^'^  ^^'^  ^'"^^  and^Queon  ana   their  attendants  have  arrived  

inaic\ie;^trr?L!fu^rr:!t?""      ^^^^^  iof.?ri:t..n 

i^ey--i:ftie'  os  parece  mi  ahijado? 
D.  San-diio  e s  ^a\a^  ,  fi^ crte ,  y^Lucido? 
Gonde-  Bravamente  le  han  honraao 
Los  reyes. 
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Mi;darra,  and  goir.g  in  search  of  the  coimt.     He  encourjters  the 
latter  levving  the  palace  after  a  coi.ricil  v;ith  Peranzules^  at 
which  he  has  ref  uf.  ed   to  apologize  for  his  action;  and,  witiiin 
sight  and  hearing  of  both  his  father  and  Jimena,  challenges 
the  count  to  a  dixel.     They  let.ve   tne  sta^e  f ighting^wi  th  every- 
one except   the  Infanta  follovi'ing.    As  xiodrigo  returns,  fighting 
with  the  servants  of  tne  count,  the  Infanta  stops  their  fight- 
ing,  thus  further  endebting  iiiodrigo  to  her. 

Immediately  afterwards,  don  Diego  and  Jimena  appear 
before  the  King,   the  one  to  defend  his  son,   the  other  to  demand 
justice.     Don  Die go^ voicing  the  code  of  honor  of  the   times  says: 

"  .   .   .el  honor  que  se  l^va 
Con  saHgre  se  ha  de  lavsr," 

and  now  that  his  honor  has  be;.n  restored,  offers  his  head  to 

Satisfy  Jimena.     The  King  makes  don  Diego  a  prisoner  in  the 

charge  of  the  prince  don  Sancho ,   end  promises  ;iuf:tice  to  Jimena, 

while  she  vows  to  pursue  Rodrigo  until  she  has  avenged  her 

father's  death.     On  her  return  home  she  encounters  i^odrigo,  who 

has  come   to  offer  her  his  head,   in  order  thp^t  she  may  avenge  her 

father's  death  without  tiie  trouble  of  pursuing  him.     She  refuses, 

and  reproaches  him  for  coming,  and,  al though  she  admits  tixat  he 

acted   the  part  of  a  kni.-:;ht  in  avenging  his  f stiver's  insult, 

declares  that  she  v;ill  yursue  him,  unwillingly  as  it  must  be. 

In  the  following  scene  riodrigo  encounters  hit,  fatner,  receives 

Peranz-  Extremo  ha  sido." 

And  after  the  ceremony,  waen  the  «iueon  his  told  itodrigo 
that  she  withes  to  give  him  a  horse,   Peranzules  agt in  shows  his 
jealousy: 

" Hey- Principe^ salid  con  61,  IHodrigo) 
Peianz-(apJ-  Ya  estas  nonras  eon  extremes." 
(tas  MoceQj.de s  del  C id,   pp.  18,  20.^ 
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his  thanks  end  his  blessing,  and  leaves,  st  his:  father's  advice, -t^ 
fight  the  Moors.     He  is  next  seen  in  an  encounter  with  the 
Infanta  at  the  '^Jueen's  coimtry  house,  where  he  appears  at  the 
head  of  r  troop  of  soldiers.     He  receives  her  blessings,  and 
with  renewed  coi.rage  goes  to  battle  the  Moors.     One  of  these  en- 
counters is  presented  in  the  next  scene,  and  a  bit  of  humor  add- 
ed by  the  pastor ,   by  v;riom  the  battle  is  descrioed  to    uhe  ai.dience. 
There  f ollov;s  a  scene  in  ijurgos  (  to  allow  time  for  the  arrival 
there  of  the  Moorish  king  whom  i<odrigo  has  conquered)  ,   in  v/hich 
don  Sancho  recounts  a  dream  of  his,  for  telling  ixis  death  at  iiis 
sister's  hands,  which  is  actually  accomplished  in  a  Is ter  drama 
of  de  Castro's.     The  Moorish  king  arrives  before  i'ernsndo  report- 
ing Hodrigo's  tucoess  in  battle,   and,  yield iix^,  at  the  coramfcnd  of 
his  conqueror,  who  arrives  on  the  scene,    bo  tne  lav;s  of  Fernando, 
in  hie  own  name  ana  t  £.  t  of  three  other  Moorish  kin^^s.  liodrigo 
is  joyfully  received  by  the  king  and  his  retinsie,  and  is  given 
the  title  of  "Ivlio  Cid"  by  which  the  Moor  addret-Fes  him.  Jimena 
appears  and  although  she  still  loves  Hodrigo,  demands  ^'ustice  of 
the  King,  who,   after  praising  Hodrigo  for  his  accomplishments, 
again  exiles  hir  from  Castile. 

"Between  the  second  and  third  acts  much  time  elapses,"^  and 


This  evidently,'  was  a  common  device,  for  Lope  says  in  his  Ar te 
nuevo  de  hazer  comedias.   linet  193-198: 

"Passe  en  el  menos  tiempo  que  ser  pueda 
sino  es  quanao  el  poeta  escriva  historia, 
en  que  hay an  de  passar  al-^unos  anos, 
que  estos  podra  poner  el>  las  distancias 
de  los  d0£  actos,   o  si  fuere  fuer^^p 

hazer  algun  camino  una  figura;"   (H.J.  Ghaytor .  op.  cit. 

p.2£. i 
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at  the  opening  of  the  third  act  we  find  the  Infanta  complaining 
to  her  counsellor,  Arias  Oonzalo,  about  her  fate  in  the  future, 
since  she  cannot  marry  Eodrigo  and  does  not  wish  to  leave  Castile 
and  marry  a  foreigner,  her  brother  is  most  unfriendly,  ana  her 
father  is  growing  old.     In  the  course  of  the  conversation  sne 
reveals  the  fact  that  Jimena  and  Hodrigo  still  love  each  other  madly, 
and  that  Jimena  pursues  him  merely  for  appearance's  sai^e.  Her 
father  learns  of  her  anxiety  and  promises  ^icr  e.  part  of  his  king- 
dom.   Arias  Gonzalo  tells  Fernando  of  Jimena' s  love  for  Hodrigo, 
and  when  she  again  comes  to  complain  to  the  King  ( though  her  com- 
plaints are  becom.ing  desperate  makeshifts),  he  proves  to  himself 
the  truth  of  her  love  by  having  a  servant  tell  her  that  Hodrigo 
has  been  killed  as  he  returned  from  Santiago.     As  soon  as  she 
discovers  the  trick,  however,   she  seeks  to  retrieve  herself  by 
pretending  that  her  visible  emotion  was  c- used  by  ^loy,  not  grief; 
and,   in  order  to  make  this  statement  appear  sincere,  causes  the 
king  to  announce  that  whoev  r  brings  her  the  head  of  fJodrigo  shall 
marry  her,   if  he  be  of  her  rank,   and  shall  receive  half  of  her 
property  if  he  is  not. 

There  follov/s  the  extraneous  episode  of  the  leper,  whioh 
completes  the  picture  of  the  Christian  kingnt,   and  also  denotes 
passage  of   time.   (See  footnote  1,  page  £6).    ij'ollovving  this, 
Rodrigo  arrives  at  the  court  of  King  i'ernt^ndo  just  in  time  to 
Save  him,  by  accepting  it,  from  ihe  great  embarrassment  o±  refus- 
ing the  challenge  of  the  King  of  Aragon,  whereby  tne  dispute  over 
Galahorra  is  to  be  settled  by  single  combat  between  his  cha.mpion, 
don  Martin,  and  a  Castilian  knight.     Don  Liar tin^  learning  that 
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Rodrigo  is  the  Cid,  and  having  been  attracted  by  Jimena  during  his 
two  months'   stay  at  the  oourt,  wishes  to  aoobmpli oh  two  prizes  in 
a  single  fight  and  vows  to  bring  her  nodrigo's  head  in  order  to 
win  her  for  hi*'-:  wile.     They  leave  for  the  scene  of  the  diael,  the 
division  betv/een  Castile  and  Aragon. 

Jimena,   learning  that  don  Martin  has  taken  her  vengeance 
in  his  hands,  and  knovi^ing  his  formidable  reputation  as  a  vmrrior, 
bewails  the  fact  tuat  she  ever  caised  such  a  proclamation  to  be 
made,   declaring  that  acarigo's  death  will  ctULe  h^rs.     vVhen  she 
receives  a  letter  from  Aragon  (which  the  page  says  is  from  don 
Martin),   advising  her  to  put  aside  her  mourning  and  dress  for 
her  wedding,   she  believes  that  don  Martin  ha^  killed  i^odrigo,  but 
dresses  and  goes  to   the  palace  in  order  to  be  sure.     Bhe  arrives 
there  at  the  end  of  a  council  held  by  the  King  ana  his  advisors, 
in  wnich  the  will  for   the  division  of  i'ernando's  kingdom  among 
his  children  has  been  made.     (This  scene  ie  put  in  to  give 
i^odrigo  time  to  return  from  Aragonj  .     On  hearing  ths  t  there  is  a 
gentleman  outside  who  wishes  to  deliver  to  her  :^odrigo's  head, 
Jimena  confesses  her  love  for  Eodrigo  and  begs  the  King  to  give 
her  leave  to  enter  a  convent,   leaving  to  don  Martin  all  her 
property,     i^odrigo  enters  at  this  point,   to  the  astonishment  of 
them  all,  and  decl  ;re£  th-^t  the  news  they  have  received  is  true: 
he  has  ^ust  come  from  Aragon,   and  he  brings  his  head  (as  well  as 
th  t  of  don  Martin),   to  present  it  to  Jimena,  as  she  has  not 
specified  in  her  proclamation  whetner  i t  be  on  or  off  his  body. 
Having  thus  fulfilled  tne  conaitions  specified  by  Jimena,  ^\oarigo 
claims  her  as  his  wife,  adding,  however,   that  ii  she  denies  him 
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this  last  reward,   she  may  cut  off  his  head  with  his  own  sv/ord. 

King  Jj'ernando  pronoiinces  sentence  in  his  favor,  and  Jimena, 

■urged  by  frince  Sancho,  Arias  Gronzalo,   and  her  uncle,  Persr,zules, 

consents.     The  wedding  is  to  take  place  thst  very  night,  with 

Prince  bancho  as  the  godfati.er. 

In  Le  Oid  the  plot  is  essentially  the  Siine,   though  the 

action  is  greatly  simpxified,  and  unnecessary  incidents  are 

omitted.     The  characters  of  the  v^ueen,   the  jFlince,  Peranzules, 

don  Martin,   the  leper,   the  Moorish  i^ing  and   the  brothers  of 

Hodrigo  are  omitted.     The  scene  is  laid  in  Seville.     The  play 

opens  wit?i  a  scene  between  Chimbne  and  Elvire,   in  v;hich  we 

learn  thi  t  both  ^lodrigue  and  don  Sanche  are  pretenders  for  the 

hand  of  Chimene,   that  Ghim^ne  is  madly  in  live  Y^ith  iiodrig^■e, 

that  her  fi.ther  favors  Rodrigie's  si  it^  and  that  i^odrigue's  father 

is  to  propose  the  match  to  tije   co-unt  when  they  leave  the  King's 

council  on  this  very  aitornoon.     By  making  botn  parents,  as  wej-1 

as  the  public,  aware  of  the  love  of  Chimene  and  Hodrigue  before 

the  quarrel,  Corneille  has  heightened  the  interest  in  theivlove, 

and  made  the  quarrel  of  more  immediate  significance.     In  the  first 

scene  we  are  given  the  keynote  of  the  drama,   tne  theme  around 

which  it  is  built.     In  her  second  speech  Elvire  says: 

Et  puisqu'il  vous  en  faut  encore  faire  un  r^cit, 
Voici  d'eux  et  de  vous  ce  qu'en-hate  il  m's  dit:q 
"Elle  est  daus  le  devoir"  

This  sense  of  duty,   and  of  honor  which  obligates  duty,   is  the 

ruling  principle  in  the  ±ives  of  zhe  Infante,  don  Diegue,  Chimene, 

and  riodrigue.     In  scene  tv;o  we  learn  that  the  Infante  loves 

Hodrigue,  but, knowing  him  beneath  her  rank,   she  has  given  him  to 
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Chimene  (  thov.gh  how  she  has  cLor;e  Ih-^t  is  not  raj^de  clear), and  she 
vows  her  determination  to  triumph  over  a  love   that  is  unworthy  of  her, 
despite  its  force.     In  scene  three,  as  liiQ  count  and  don  ^Ji^gue 
leave  the  palace,  we  le^^rn  that  tiie  count  is  angry  because  the  king 
has  cnoson  don  Jiegue  as  tutor  to   the  prince,  but  don  Di^gue  tries 
to  soothe  him  by  aSKing  for  Chimene  as  i:iodrigue's  wife.     The  reply 
is  most  insulting;   a  parrel  follows,  and  the  count  strikes  don 
Diegue  in  the  face,   just  as  in  the  Spanish  play.     Here  t?ie  quarrel 
does  not  occur  in  the  presence  of    the  kin^  and  hence  is  not  so 
serious.     By  not  being  there,  however,   it  gives  don  Didgue  an 
opportunity  to  try  to  avenge  himself,   and  he  immediately  puts  his 
hand  to  his  sv>/ord,  oniy  to  be  taunted  by  the  count  about  his 
weakness.     fhe  soliloquy  which  follows  on  the  helplessness  of  old 
age  is  very  touching,  and  very  effective,  being  superior  to  the 
corresponding  passage  in  the  Spanish  play.  (Le  Gid ,  Act  I;   sc.  IV, 
Lgs  Mocedsdes  Act  I,   lines  290-339.)     In  scene  five  .iodrigue  is 
tested  by  his  father,  with  the  question  "I^odrigi-e,   as-tu  du  coeur?" 
This  inference  to  his  courage  as  a  test  is  entirely  in  keeping 
v;ith  the  atT.osphere  of  the  i^'rench  play,   ana  ib  more  reasonable 
that  the  method  used  in  the  Spanish  play,  whore  cion  i^iego  squeezes 
tightly  the  hands  of  his  first  tv;o  sons,   and  bites  it:odrigo's 
finger.     That  incident  is  fomded  upon  a  popular  ballad,  hov^ever, 
and  it  did  not  appear  at  all  out  of  keeping  to  the  Spaniards. 

both 

In  the  French  play,  don  Didgue,  knowing/^  the  ability  of  his 
adversary  and  Hodrigue's  love  for  Ghim.^ne,  realizes  fully  the 
import  of  his  demand  upon  Hodrigue,  heightening  the  interest. 
The  scene  i^  which  xi:odrigue  balances  his  love  for  Ohimtine  against 
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his  duty  is  very  similar  to  its  original,    tuough^ brings  forward 
another,   and  a  more  subtle^  point  of  honor:    that  he  loses  Griim^ne 
in  either  case,  for  if  he  fails  to  avenge  his  father  LUa  himself, 
he  vvill  be  unwor  th:y  of  her. 

In  act  two  the  incidents  follow  closely  the  Spanish  original: 
the  count  refuses  to  apologize  to  don  Di^gue,  even  at  his  sov^rign's 
command,  feeling  himself  too  important  to  the  state  to  be  in  danger 
of  punishment  by  his  i..lng  snu  too  sure  of  his  ability  as  a  swords- 
man to  fear  either  don  Didgue  or  his  son:  i'^odrigue  challenges  him, 
and  will  not  be  dissuaded  from  his  juriose,  despite  his  love  lor 
Chimene  and  his  inexperience  as  a  fighter:  Ghimtsne  le^rs  tne  duel, 
while  the  Infante  deol^-^res  it  impotL.ibie,   but  off  .rs  to  make  nimf^o^O 
her  prisoner  until  ?.ll  dan^^er  nas  passed,   on^y  to  learn  that  he 
and  the  count  have  gone  out  together  aJ-one;   sne  is  again  the  victim 
of  her  love,  for  hope  is  renewed  on  seeing  the  possibility  of  his 
iiilling  the  covn^,   this  gaining  prestige  for  hirris:. If  and  mai^ii-g 
impossible  his  marriage  to  Uhimene;  King  i''ern£:nd,   learning  of  the 
count's  refusal  to  his  command,  plans  to  puni;:h  him,  despite  the 
defense  offereu  by  don  ba>iche;   he  learns  of  the  death  of  the 
count,   and  recognizes  its  justice,  while  regretting  his  loss: 
don  Didgue  and  Ohim^ne  appear  before  King  ijernand  simv. Itaneously , 
t?ie  one  to  defend  r.odrigue  and  the  other  to  demand  ;;ustice:  and 
Fernand  promises  justice  to  Ghimlne,  and  makes  a  nominal  prisoner 
of  don  uiegue.     An  essential  difference  is  noted  v/hen,   in  scene 
six,i<.ing  r'ernand  tells  don  Sanche  and  don  Arias  that  boats  of  the 
Moors  have  been  seen  at  the  month  of  the  river,  and   tht.t  they 
might  at  high  tide  dare  to  come  up  to  Seville. 
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Hodrigue  goes  to  the  home  of  Oiiimene   to  offer  lier  hia 
life  in  exchange  for  tnat  of  her  father,  not  wishing  to  live  after 
possessing  her  ia  made  imr.osi,.ihle .     J?heir  conversation  is  very 
similar  to  that  in  the  bpanish  play,    tnough  more  emphas^it.  is 
given  to  i-fitricate  and  delicate  points  of  honor.     Instead  of  being 
accompanied  home  "by  her  relatives  &s  in  Las  Mocedades ,   don  Sanohe, 
the  other  lover,   aocompaniee  Ghim^ne  home  from  the  count,  and 
asij:s  oermission  to  taice  her  vengeance  "upon  himsolf,  receiving 
her  promise  to  mal^e  use  of  his  offer  should  ii  ever  he  necessary. 
Rodrigue,  after  leaving  the  house  of  Ghimene,  encounters  his  father 
in  the  streets  where  he  has  been  awsiting  him.     Their  convers-  tion 
is  very  similar  to  the  Spanish  T^ls-y,  except  that  Hodrigue  l  Ov/ 
wishes  to  die,  having  avenged  their  insi-lt  and  lost  Ghimene;  and 
th':  t  his  father,   inste^^d  of  sending  him  out  to  fight  the  Moors, 
tells  him  that   the  Moorish  fleet  is  now  luvancing  up  the  river 
with  the  tide,  and  will  be  at  the  gates  in  an  hour,   and  that  he 
must  lead  a  band  of  his  father's  friends,  five  hundred  strong,  to 
fight  against  them,   and  find  death,   if  death  he  desire,   in  serv- 
ing his  king. 

Act  f  our,  on  the  folj-owing  morning,  relates  to  us  the  news 
of  i^odrigLie's  astonishing  bravery  and  success  in  fighting  the 
Moors  ana  in  saving  the  city,  causing  great  joy  to  all  but 
Ghimene,  v;jxO  ,   tiiough  she  turns  pale  at  the  thought  of  ais  being 
wounded,  persists  in  her  intention  to  pursue  him,  despite  nis 
victory  and  despite  the  pleadin,_s  of  the  Infante,  v/ho  insists 
that  he  should  be  forgiven,   or  at  least  spared,   for  the   sake  of  uhe 
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kingdom,   since  his  bravery  ind  deeds  are  eq\xal  to  those  of  the 
count.     The  king  receives  Rodriguo,  praises  him  I'or  his  deeds, 
gives  him  the  title  of  "le  Cid",  forgives  him  for  killing  the 
count,   and  has  him  recount   the  story  of   the  attack  and  "battle  i 
against  the  Moors.     Ji.f:t  at  its  completion,  Ghimene  r;gain  comes 
to  the  king  to  "beg  jitstice,   is  tricked  into  betrayii.g  her  love 
by  tiie  King's  telling:  her^  at  Diegue's  advice,   that  Hodrigue  is 
dead,   defends  herself  by  saying  t/jat  ^joy,   as  well  as  sorrow,  can 
cause  s"uch  a  reaction,   and  perseveres  in  her  de  tcx'mina  tion  for 
vengeance,  demanding  of  all  the  king's  knights  the  heaa  of  Hodrigue. 
The  king,  hov/ever ,   says  tiiat  is  too  severe,  and  that  she  must  be 
content  vvitn  one  kinght.  ^  Uo  don  Dlegue's  request  that  the  contest 
be  left  open  to  all,   since  nore  will  dsre  challenge  x^ioarigue  after 
his  exploits  of   uhe  previous  nigiit,  don  Sanche  claims  Ghimene '  s 
promise  to  allow  him  to  avenge  her  offense.     The  king  then  decli.rjs 
that  Ghimene  must  marry  the  winner  of   ihe  battle,  be  it  iiodrigue 
or  don  Sanche. 

In  act  five  there  is  a  firtner  departure  from  the  Spanish 
model.     I^odrigi^e  again  goes  to  see  Ghimene,   telling  her  of  hie 
intention  to  die  without  attempting  to  defend  himself  against  her 
champion,   and  says  thst  he  could  not  die  without  saying  a  last 
farewell  and  paying  homage  to  her.     Ghimene,   almost  mad  at  the 
thought  of  I^odrigue's  death  trnd  of  her  having  to  marry  don  Sanche, 
tries  in  every  v;ay  to  appeal  to  nis  valor,  and,  as  a  last  resource, 
says  the  much  blamed  lii.e^ 

"Sors  vainqueur  d'un  combat  dont  Ghimene  est  le  prix." 

l^ourigue,   thus    encouraged,   lesiVes  for  the  duel,  feeling 
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himself  c?:  pa'ble  of  conquerij  g  an  empire.    After  his  departure, 
Ghim^ne  complains  of  the  unhappinest  th* t  will  be  her  lot  regard- 
less  of  the  outcome  of  the  duel,  dve  in  one  case  to  the  death  of 
her  "beloved,   -nd  in  the  other  to   the  sixccess  of  her  father's 
murderer,   still  persisting  that  sne  will  not  rnayry  iiodrigue  even 
if  he  wi.'.s,  but  will  still  pursue  him.     Vlhen  don  Sanche  appears 
before  her,  ready  to  pres.nt  his  sword  at  her  feet,   she  ^umps  to  the 
conclusion  that  rJodrigue  is  dead,  refuses  to  listen  to  don  Sanche's 
story,   and  goes  to  the  king,   confessing  her  love  for  Hodrlgue  arid 
begging  permission  to  enter  a  convent,  rather   tiian  marry  don 
Sanche.     She  learns  of  her  error:     x^odrigue  has  overcome  don  iianche 
in  battle,  but,  refusing  to  shed  blood  v^^hich  was  hazarded  for 
Chimin e ,  sent  hiiji  to  lay  his  sword  at  her  feet  and  acknowledge 

his  loss.     The  king,  deGli.ring  that  her  father  has  been  satisfied, 
tells  her  not  to  rebel  a     the  command  vAiich  gives  her  Hodrigue 
for  a  husband.     Hodrigue,  hov/ever,  kneelirg  before  Ghim^ne,  says 
that  he  does  not  come  to  claim  his  conquest,  bi^t  to  offer  her  again 
his  head;   that  if  v/hat  he  has  done  does  not  satisfy  her,  he  is 
ready  to  do  anything  if  at  last  his  crime  may  be  erased^.  The  king 
gives  Ghimone  to  Hodrig-ue,  but  with  no  limit  as  to  the  date  of  the 
wedding,  leaving  Ghiracne  a  year,  if  she  wishes  it,   to  accustom 
herself   to   the  tiiought  of  marrying  n:odrigue.     He  advises  the 
latter  that,  meanv/hile,  he  fi,:-nt  the  Moors  muio  are  ravaging  the 
land,  leaving  time,  his  ovm  valiance,  and  his  king  to  conquer  a 
point  of  honor. 
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This  ending  has  been  greatly  criticized,  due  mainly  to  its 
talcing  place  within  tv/enty-four  hours  alter  the  opening  of  the 
play.     Corneille  defended  it,  because  it  was  tue  only  way  to  finish 
the  drama,  obeying   the  unities  and  the  truth  of  history: 

Pour  ne  pas  coi.tredire  I'hisCoire,   jai  cru  ne  me  pouvoir 
dispenser  d'en  ;jeter  quelque  id6e,  mais  avec  incertitvde  de  I'e'fiet; 
et  ce  m'etait  qve  par  1^  que        pouvaiit  accorder  la  biensd'ance  du 
the&tre  &vec  la  veritie'  de  1 ' e'veriement. 

He  also  defneas  Ghimene's  silence,  even  after  she  has 

Said  to  the  liing  "Je  vous  en  ai  trop  dit  pour  m'en  pouvoir  aedire", 

on  tiie  grounds  that  silence,  before  a  king,  does  not  denote  consent: 

Je  sais  bien  que  le  eiience  passe d ' ordinairemon t  pour  une 
margue  de  consentemyn t;  mais  quand  les  ro -i  s  parlent,   e'en  est  une 
de  contradiction:   on  ne  manque  jamais  a  leur  applaudir  quana  on 
entre  dans  leurs  sentiments;   et  le  seul  moyen  de  leur  coatredire 
avoc  le  respect  qui  leur  est  du,  c'est  de  se  t&ire,   quand  leurs 
ordres  ne  sont  pas  si  pressants  qu' on  ne  puisse  remettre  a  s'excuser 
de  leur  obeir  lorsque  le  tempos  en  sera  venu,  et  conserver  cepen- 
dant  une  esperance  legitime  d'un  emp^^tchement ,   qu'   on  ne  peut  encore 
d^ terminement  prevoir.-'- 

Li6by  alone,   of  the  critics  to  whom  I  have  referred,  agreus 

with  Corneille 's  defense  of  the  ending  of  Le  Gid : 

 lea  derni^res  paroles  de  Chimene  sont  urae 

respectueKse  mais  energique  :'"ro testation  au  nom  d'un  devoir  saor^ 

qu'elle  n'entend  pas  ^blier  mais  eile  ne  serai t  le 

r^ustifieG]  point  devant  sa  conscience,  avec  laqi^elle  elle  ne  tran- 
sige  point.     Elle  se  r^signe  seiilement,  pUisque  la  chose  ne  depend 
plus  d'elle,  i  ne  pas  poursuivre  davantage  le  chStiraent  de  Hodrigue, 
mais  elle  ne  consent  point  a  I'epouser:     exle  n'entend  po int?*sa cr if ier 
a  un  ordre  mSme  du  roi  ses  scrujules  et  sa  dignite'.  ^ 

And  he  even  goes  bo  f  r  as  to  laud  t/iu  ending  as  a  stroke 

of  genius: 

^'a  6tQ  un  trait  de  genie,   de  le  pt-rt  de  (Jornuille,   que  de 
r^pondre  ^  ces  divers  sentiments  du  spect^^teur  p^^r  le  comprorais 
qu'   il  a  imrgin^.     Oe  mariage  laiescf  dans  le  v^gue,   ds.ns  le 

1  PielTe  Corneille.  rjXamen.   as  ^.-iven  in  i' .  Li.  vVtrren '  s  edition  of 
Le  Gid,  p.  13. 

2  A.  Ii€by,  Etudes  sui'  le  l'h6gtre  n  1p r !^-. i  nv< p. ,    ;  p.  25,   2  7. 
Paris:  Lecene,  Oudin  et  C  ie ,  miteurs,  lc92. 
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lointain,  dans  1 '  incsr  ti tuae ,  .etait  le  denouement  le  plus  beaii, 
le  plus  poetique,   qu'il  m^t  ^AtI^  de  son  su|et:   chacun  peut,  suivant 
ses  dispositions  personelles,   1 '  interpreter       se  maniere,  sAfvant 
qu'  il  prefer*  se  f igurer  Ghimene  ^ternellement  inflexible  da.ns  son 
rigoureux  devoir,   our  aime  raieux  ne  p©.s  I'iraaginer  ^terue-ile- 

ment  s€par€e  de  Hodrigue. 

The  others,  while  -dome  of  them  defend  it,   consider  her 

m.arriage  to  RodrigLe  a  settlea  fact,   end  tne  deferred  date  of  the 

nuptials  a  result  of  Corneiile's  sensitiveness  to  the  "Dienseance 

of  the  theatre. 

Considering  the  fact  tii:.t  the  Cid  really  "began  under  the 
2 

name  of   fcragi-comedi e  ,  however,   it  appears  tnat  Corneiile's 
original  intention  wts  to  marry  Cnimene  to  Hodrigue,   and  that  later, 
in  defending  his  work,  he  developed  txie  other  interrreti,.  ti'^n  and 
called  his  drama  a  tragedy.     Be   that  ss  it  may,   the  literal 
interpretation  is  certainly  the  most  probable  one,  anu  is  most 
apparent  to  Corneiile's  audic-nce.     Besides,   it  is  the  so  called 

.■■7 

"immorality" ""of  the  denoCment    v/hicn  separates  le  Cid    from  his 

other  tragedies,   causir.g  the  great  popularity  of  that  drama  during 

4 

the   triumrih  of  romanticism  in  France,     and  contributes  to  its 
lasting  interest. 


2  Ibid,  p.  66. 

^  "Both  Si'iiddjry  and  the  Academy  accised  the  '  lay  of  immorality. 
The  former,   in  his  Observa t ions     says •    .   .    .  'La  vertu  semble  bannie 
de  ce  po^iTJe:   il  est  une  instruction  au  mal  .   .   .":   and  Chapelain,  it; 
the  Sentiments  de  1'  ac-  demie ,   says  that   tne  ddnoumont ,  while   trite,  is 
not  moral,  and  that  g>  ch  tru  ths  should  be  suppressed:  "II  y  a  des 
v6rites  monstreuses  ou  qu'il  faut  supprimer  pour  le  bien  de  la 
society."  (:jxtracbs  as  ^^iven  by  Le  Brun,   0^.  ci  t . ,  pp.  4,  9,x0j 

4  La  Harpe,  Geoffroy,  Hisard,  and  other  critics,  agree  that  it  is 
the  emphasis  on  love,  and  its  triumph  over  duty  in  their  long 
struggle,  v;i:iich  mal^ys  tne  piece  so  appealing  and  so  humanj   and  Chim"^ne 
the  most  lovabxe  of  all  Corncix±e's  heroines.   (From  extracts  of 
criticism  given  by  Le  Brun,   op. ci  t ,  pp.  59,   60,61  and  84,85.) 


Origina-i-i tj.     Selecting  from  the  "ballads  ai  d  epics  of  the 
Gid  those  incidents  of  ^re  test  dramatic  possibility,  ae  Gastro 
linked  them  together,   changing  their  chronology  where  necessary, 
around  tne  plot  of  love  versus  honor.     This  is  usually  considered 
his  original  coi.triouti  on,   tliough"^  j^arbara  Matulka  disputes  the 
idea;   quoting  the  FloiTitsel  de  Ni^ue?i  romance  from  the  Amades,  in 
which  is  emboaied  a  struggle  betv/een  love  and  honor,  where  tv.'i  ce 
the  offended  queon  has  an  opportunity  to  ttXe  vengeance  on  her 
lover,  once  wnile  he  is  asleep,  and  again  when  he  presents  her  his 
sword,   begging  h^r  to  talLe  his  life.     Concerning  the  relation  of  Lhis 
romance   to  Las  Mocedcdes,  Lliss  Matulka  says: 

"Whether  Gastro  consulted  the  novel  directly,  or  whether 
he  depicted  a  knightly  Gid  already  formed  by  the  influence  of  this 
romance  becomes  a  matter  of  relatively  little  moment.   .   .  The 
important  feet  is  that  through  the  contamination  with  the  Jlmadis, 
the  love  of  x^odrigo  and  Jimena  became,  from  a  nere  episode,  the 

central  theme  of  the  drama,   and  that  the  problem  of   love  versus 

^  1 

hatred  was  transported  from  the  Amadis  into  the  play  ..." 

Granting  this,    the  combination  of  the   two  romances  v/as  a 
most  fortunate  one,   giving  rise  to  two  of   the  great  dramas  of  the 
Seventeenth  century. 

Ha¥ing  thus  destroyed  the  originality  traditionally 

attributed  to  him  in  Laj_  l.Iocedadec  del  Gid  ,  Miss  Matulka  continues: 

His  true  original! ty--Vi/hich  remains  sufficient  to  insure 
him  la '.^  ting  renown--lies  in  the  art  i  s  t  i  c  Q  u  a  lities  of  his  tragedy, 
in  the  fervor  and  intensity  of  its  dramatic  action  and  of  its 
clashing  protagonists.     This  fervor  and  this  intensity  animated 


1  B.  Matulka,  op. ci  t . ,  p.  52. 

2  Ibid,  p.  54. 
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the  scenes  and  the  Cid  motives  already  evolved  before  him,  ana 
lifted  his  drama  far  above   the  level  of  the  ordinary  cap^ 
espad^ta  tragedy.   (Footnote  2  Page  37) 

Seen  from  this  viewpoint,  Gorneille's  drama  contains  as 
miuch  originality  as  that  of  Castro.     Neither  invented  episodes; 
Gsstro  contributed   -he  poetic  fervor  and  intensity  of  action 
which  so  characterizes  his  drama:   -nd  Gorneille  combined  with  this 
his  good  judgment,  putting  more  logic  into  the  development  of  the 
action,  £;nd  more  finesse  into  the  interpretation  of  honor  and  dity. 

Gharac ter izati on.     In  spite  of   the  gres^t  similarity  betv;een 
the  pxots  of  the  tv/o  plays,   there  is  a  great  diiferenoe  in  the 
atmosphere   that  pervades  them,  and,   consequently,   in  the  char- 
acteristics of  the  Various  personages. 

In  the  Spanish  drama  the  atmosphere  of  the  Middle  Ages^ 
of  the  ballad  and  the  epic,  which  is  a-i-nost  barbarous  at  times, 
provides  a  back  ground  against  which  the  boldness  of  tho-ught''" 
and   the  violence  of  the  action  does  not  appear  shocking,  but 
realistic . 

The      French  piece  is  more  solemn  and  refined,  pervaded 
by  a  sense  of  duty  and  rnon  1  obligations.     Thi  ;   refinement  is 
possibly  due,  as  Lisle  suggests,   to   the  influence  of   the  women 
of  the  time: 


For  example ,   the  blow  given  don  Diego  by  the  coi-nt  in  the 
Spanish  rlay  does  not  seem  out  of  keeping,  while  in  the  more 
refined  siirr oundings  of  the  French  tragedy,   it  seems  out  of  ^keep- 
ing in  its  violence.  Hu^zar  says  of  this:  "Voyer'.  la  qolivc  oV  le 
vieux  Don  Didgte,  y  .   .   .  recoit  de  uon  Gomes  le  soufflet  c6lobre. 
leSsi- g  en  6tait  6hoque  d^c'a    et  Klein,  dans  son  style  original, 
fait  ,;;ustement  rem&rqvier  que  dans  1' atmosphere  de  corr,   doi  oe  et 
sole^lle,   de  la  pidce  franpaise,   cette  chose  no  aevrait  pas  se 
Pi'Sduire.     Les  acteurs  franyais,   sentant  poxir  airisi  dire  que  ce 
souifflct  ne  convenait  pas  dans  ce  milieu,   e'taient,   on  lu  Bait, 
toujouts  embarrasses  pour  jouer  cette  scene   

( Gont.p39 ; 
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La  puissarite  infiiience  exerc^e  en  tout  teia'fS  "far  lea 
feimmes  sur  1' esprit  frenpaie,   ^tait  deveriue  ^  cette  ^poqi-e  un  des 
potisme  absolu.     lieglig^s,  d^laiss^  pendijit  ies  ^.erres  civile^, 
elles  avaient  repris,  gr^ce  A  la  paix  et  d-.  la  prospdi-itd  p-ubli- 
ques,   leur  empire     sur  les  coeurs,  et  ellos  en  usaient  nobleriier;t 
pour  apprivoisor  les  caracteres,  pour  adoucir  les  moeurs,  p^mr 
tout  polir  et  tout  civiliser.  De  la  cette  amour  de  l'^l6gance 
poussee  jusqu'a  I'afi^terie,  de  la  oette  horreur  des  sentiments 
feroces  ei:  des  spectacles  SEngl&nts,  de  1^  enfin  ce  luxe  de 
tendresse,  et  ces  raf f inemen ts  de  sensibilite,   qui  sont  le  cachet 
des  ouvrages  du  temps. 

The  stajnp  of  these  characteristics,  particularly  that  of 
the  refinement  of  sensibility,   i-   seen  in  Le  Gid  as  definitely  as 
that  of  the  tendency^  mentioned  above,   towsrd  an  exeminatii'n  of 
conscience.     It  was  the  combination  o:   the   tv/o  influences  as  pre- 
sented by  Rodrigue  and  Chimene^v/hich  so  de-tighted  the  i'rench 
audience,  i'aguet  says: 

Ge  qui  etait  toat  nouveau  dens  _le  G id  comiire  psychologic 
c'etaient  les  delicateases  d'honneur  et  les  raf finemen ts  de  vertu, 
inconnus  a  I'antiquite  eta  ceux  qui  I'aveient  imitee,  et  qi.i  ont 
quelque  chose  d'une  casuistique  sentirr.entale  et  qui  ne  se  comp;  eTt- 
nent  bien  que  dans  un  pays  habitu^  a  la  discussion  du  cas  de  con- 
seience.  ^ 

Bearing  in  mind  these  characteristic  baclcgrounds,   let  us 
compare  the  more  important  personages  of   the    two  dramas. 


( Footnote  1  continued  from  page  28-^    I   I   .  le  soidflet  qui  paralt 
deplace  dans  son  Gid  ne  vous  e tonne  pac  dans  le  moude  barbare  et 
bruta^l  de  la  comedia.     II  y  a  plus  d'une  pi§ce  espagnole  oiL  des 
personnages  des  plus  conside..  aoles  arrivent  a  la  violence. 
(G.  HugKs'r,   Pierre  Gorneij-le  e  t  JLe   I'he & tr e  Espagnol,  p.  256, 
Paris:  iimile  liouillon,  i^diteur,  l^'OS.} 

J.  u*  Lisle,   op.  ci t . ,  p.  30. 
^    E.  Pagiiet,  op.  ci  t . ,  p.  109. 
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^4^Hodrigo «      Hodrigo  is  by  far  the  most  interesting  Ghj..racter 

in  the  Spanish  play.     He  is  an  idei.!  lover,  an  ideal  gentleman 

and  a  courtier,  and  an  ideal  warrior.     His  physical  attractiveness, 

his  high  honor  and  his  courage,  win  him  the  favor  of  all  the  ladies, 

and  the  admiration  and  respect  of   the  men  v;ith  whom  he  comes  in 

contact.     His  valor  and  ability  as  a  warrior  form  an  important 

side  of  his  character  in  the  drrma,  for  it  is  through  his  triumphs 

in  battle  that  he  is  enabled  to  overcome  the  obstacle  of  a  point 

of  honor,  v/inning  forgiveness  from  his  king  and  his  beloved.  The 

chief  development  in  character  from  the  Gid  of  the  romances  is 

shown  in  his  courtly  manners  and  language,  as  no  leu  above,  anu  in 

the  strength  and  purity  of  his  love  for  cimena. 

In  Hodrigue,   the  role  of  the  lover  is  still  further 

emphasized  and  glorified.     The  sensibilities  of  Hodrigue  to  the 

duties  of  a  lover  and  of  a  gentleman  of  honor  are  moirt  delici  te 

qlA  more  reiined  than  those  shov/n  by  rJodrigttji,   thovgh  often  not 

so  forcible  or  natural. His  chief  interest  turns  to  duty,  and 

the  struggle  in  his  louI  becomes  not  so  much  a  struggle  between 

love  and  honor,  as  between  the  ira  ortarce  of  his  duty  as  a  lover 

and  that  of  his  duby  to  the  honor  of  hie  famil.^.  :  a  struggle 

between  will-power  and  desire.   Haszar  says  of  this  difference, 

T    Due ^,  probably  to  the  conceT^tion  of  love  in  tv/o  cmin tries,  iiufegar 
Says:   '  Is  devisgre  du  cpballero  etait^ma  d;me  avant  tOT»kt>7    ,  bien 
qdu'il  fut  CiPable  de  reno^ncer  a  son  amouir  lors_.ou'il  y  dtait 
oblige  par  des  considd'ratior.  s  plus  hautes.     Liaio  I'amovr  n'eut 
.iamais  entrance  la  r^eme  force  qu'en  EsDa^e.^  La  raison  intendit 
toujpoi^rs  lea  e'clats  fougueux  et  I'oubli  de  sot-meme,  et  subordonna 
1' amour  aii2^'iTls  de  la  vanite  et  de  I'interet  ....  C'etait  un 
sentiment  ^le'gant,  ri  jfiT.e,  mais  artificiel,  raoins  urai  et  mo  ins 
naturolle  que  dans  la      comedia  es]:agnole  et  souvant  en  opposition 
avee  cette  passion  sauvage  et  sensuelle  qui  s'y  mariif astait." 
(Gr.  Huszar,   ojn_.  Qit_^  p.  205.) 
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L'exsltation  de  1'     honors  espagnol  amena  Uorneilo-e  e 
glorifier  la  Yolonte.     Ce  qui  ^tait  approprie  aiix  raoeurs  espagnols 
cievint  cnez  lui  -an  princij  e  abstract. 

Phis  difference  "between  honor  anu  dv>ty,   as  well  as  an 

essential  aificrence  "between  the    two  heros^  is  shov/n  by  their 

soliloquies  immedialTely  after  they  learn  of  their  tj^sk  as  avenger 

of   tiieir  honor.     In  the  bpanish  piece  iiodrigo  is  not  constrained 

by  a  sense  of  duty  as  is  the  French  Hodrigue;    the  ca.  e  is,  rather, 

that  the  insilt  of  this  first  offenc-e  to  his  family  honor  stirs 

his  soul  to  its  derths  and  sways  him  even  more  strongly  than  does 

his  lovG.     Everything  else  becones  of  little  moment  v>'hen  weighed 

against  the  enormity  of  hi::  insuilt: 

OID.  Suspense,   de  afligido, 
Estoyf  -:^ortuna,  <ies  cierto  lo  cue  veo? 
Tan  en  mi  dano  ha  side 
Tu  mudanza^ que  es  tuys ,   y  no  lo  creo. 
•iPosir. le  V'l^o  ser  que  permit;tiese 
Tu  inclemencia  que  fuese 
Mi  padre  el  ofendido  t/extra"na  peni  l) , 
Y  el  ofensor  el  padre  ae  Jimena? 
i        hare,   suerte  atrevida. 
Si  ^1  es  el  alma  que  me  did'  la  vida? 
i^ue  hare'  (/terrible  calmal)  , 
Si  ella  es  It  vida  que  me  tiene  el  alma? 
Mezclar  qui si era  en  confianza  tuya 
Mi  sangre  con  la  suya, 

he  de  verter  su  sangre?  (ibrava  penal), 
i  Yo  he  de  mi  t;;r  al  Padre  de  Jimena? 
Mas  ya  ofende  esta  duda 
Al  santo  honor  que  mi  opinion  bus  ten ta; 
Kazon  es  que  sacuda 
De  amor  el  yugo,  y  la  cerviz  exenta 
Acuda  a  lo  que  soy;   que  habiendo  si do 
Mi  Padre  el  ofendido, 

Poco  importa  c  ue  fuese  ( /  amarga  penali 
El  ofensor  el  padre  de  Jimena.  ^ 
c  Qu^  in.egino,   j  ues  que  tengo  mas  valor  que  pocos  anos, 
Pare  vengar  a  mi  padre,  miatando  al  conde  lozano? 
^■Q:ue'  importa  el  bando   temido  del  pede»*oso  coiitrario, 
Aunque  tenga  en  las  montinas  mil  amigos  at.  turianos? 


1     Ibid  p.  208 
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Y  i  que'  importa  cv.e  en  la  corte  del  rey  de  Leon,  ji'er- 

nanao , 

iiea  sii  voto  el  primer o,  y  en  guerra  el  me:' or  si.  braze? 
Todo  es  poco,    todo  es  nada  en  deacuento  de  un  agrtvio. 
El  primer 0  que  se  ha  xiecno  a  la  sangre  de  i^ain  Uilvo. 
jJarame  el  cielo  ventura,   si  la  tierr;.  me  da  campo, 
Aunque  es  la  primera  vez  qi.e  doy  el  valor  al  braze. 
Llevar^  esta  espi  dcf  vie;ja  de  luuui.rra  el  castellano, 
Aunque  esta  bota  y  mohosa  por  la  muer te  de  su 

amo . 

Y  si  le  pierdo  el  respeto,    quieio  Qi;e  auri-ita  en 

descar^po 

Del  cenirmela  ofendido,   lo  cue  la  digo   ti^rbado . 
Haz  cuenta,  valient?  o'^^feda, 
Que  otro  Mudarra  te  cine,. 

Y  que  con  mil-  brazo  rine 
Por  su  honra  maltratada. 
Bien  s^  que  te  correras 
De  venir  a  mi  podcj  , 
Mas  no  te  podras  correr 

De  verme  echar  paso  atrSs. 
Ian  fuerte  como  tu  acero 
Me  veras  en  campo  ^rmanuo; 
Segu.ndo  due  no  has  cobrado 
j?an  bueno  como  el  primero, 
Paes  cuando  algur.o  me  venza, 
Porrido  del  torpe  hecho, 
IL  sta  la  OTViZ  en  mi  pecho 
Te  escondere,  de  verguenza. 

rroting  the  vigor  and  stirring  appeal  of  these  lines,   let  "us 
compare  with   .hem  i^odrigie's  balancing  of  duty  and  desire.  Reason- 
ing out  his  dut^,  weighing  the  claimL   of  his  sweetheart  against 
tiiose  of  his  father,  he  seems  langued  t.nd  &  bit  effeminate  in  com- 
parison with  Hodrigo : 

Perce  ;5usques  au  fona  du  coei-r 
D'une  atteinte  impr^vuo  aussi  bien  que  mortelie, 
Miserable  ven^^eur  d'une  juste  querelle, 
Et  malheureux  objet  d'une  in juste  riguour, 
Je  demeure  i  mobile,  et  mon  ame  abattue 
Cede  au  coup  qui  me  tue . 
£i  pres  de  voir  mon  feu  recompense, 

0  uieu,  I'etrange  peinel 
En  cet  affront  mon  perj  est  1 ' of f iftBse , 
£t  I'offenseur  le  pere  de  Chimenei 


1    Guillem  de  Castro,   op.  cit .  ,  pp.   32-32,   lines  3{.^5-438. 
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Que  Je  sens  de  rudes  corr.lDatsI 
Contre  ^on  prowe  honnetir  mon  amour  s "  int^r  es;- e : 
II  faut  ven  er  un  ^ere,   et  "perdre  urie  raa^tresse: 
I'un  m'anime  le  coei:!r,   I'ai^tre  retient  mon  bras. 
Hedv.  it  an.   triste  choix  on  de  trahir  me  flamme, 
Ou  de  vivre  en  inflame, 

iJes  deux  cot^s  mon  mal  est  infini, 
0  Dieu,  I'etrange  peinel 

J<'aut-il  laisser  un  t-ffront  impuni? 

i'aut-il  prnir  le  pere  de  Ohirncne? 

Pere,  maitresse,   honnei.r,  amour, 
tioble  et  dire  contrainte,  aimaule  tyrannie , 
i'ous  mes  pxaisirs  sorit  morts,   ou  ma  gloire  teri-ie. 
L8un  me  rend  malheure'ux  1' autre  indigne  dt  ^'our. 
Gher  et  cruel  esjoir  d'l'.no  h-ie  ^tenereise, 
i.^ais  ensemble  amour  ease, 

Digne  ennemi  de  mon  plus  grand  bonneur, 
xi'er  c"i:i  cai-soB  r,ia  2:^0 ine, 

M'es-tu  donne'  pour  ven,_er  mon  honneur? 

MSes-tu  donne  pour  perdre  ms  Ghimene? 

II  vaut  mieux  courlr  au  trepas. 
Je  do  is  a  'na  mat tr esse  aussi  bien  qu'^  mon  r^ere: 
J 'at  tire  on  me  vengeant  sa  haine  el  sa  oolere; 
J 'attire  ses  m§pris  en  ne  me  vengeant  pas. 
A  mon  plus  doux  espoir  I'un  me  rend  infide^e, 
Et  I'aucre  indigne  d'elle. 

Mon  mal  augmen te  a  le  vouloir  gvetir; 
Tout  redoible  ma  peine. 

Dillons,  m  n  sime;   et  p  isqu'il  feut  mourir, 

Mourons  du  moins  sans  oftenser  Ghimene. 

Mourir  sans  tirer  ma  raisoni 
rJechercher  un  trepaB  si  mortel  A  ma  glorei 
Endiirer  ove  I'Espagne  impute  ^  ma  memoi'^e 
D* avoir  mal  soutenu  1' honneur  de  ma  maisonl 
Hesj^ecter  un  amour  dont  mon  ^e  ^gar^e 
Voit  la  lerte  assur^el 

IT' e?[coutons  plus  ce  penser  suborneur, 
7"ui  ne  sort  qu'a  ma  jeine. 

i^llons,  mon  bras,   sauvons  du  moins  l'honne..-r, 

Puisqu'apres  toi- fc  il  faut  perdre  Chim^-ne. 

Qui,  mon  esprit  s'etait  degu. 
Je  do  is  tout  a  mon  lere  avant  qu'a  ma  maitresse: 
Q;ue  ^e  meure  au  combat,  ou  meure  de  tristesse, 
Je  rendrai  mon  sang  ..ur  comme  :'e  I'ai  repu. 
Je  n'acGi.&e  d^^a  de  trop  de  iieg-..igence : 
Gourons  a  la  vengeauce; 

iit  tout  honteux  d'avuir   tan  t  balance, 
ije  soyons  plus  en  peine, 

IVisqu'au^ourd'hui  mon  oere  est  I'offonse, 

bi  I'oifenseur  est  pere  de  Ghimene. 1 


Corneill.;,   op.  ci  t .  ,  Act  I,   ocerie  VI.,   pp.  38-39. 


Corneille*s  i^odrigue  liiBO  attaint;  fame  as  a  knight, 
thougli  the  siddenness  oi  tnis  attainment  and  trie  necessarily 
curtailed  number  of  criumphs  detract*  from  the  forcefulnesB  of 
this  side  of  his  character.     He  leeks  tne  vii.:or,   the  enthusi- 
asm for  fighting,   and  the  self -assur^-noe  of  his  Spanish  pre- 
decessor;^ gaining  our  pity  more   th^n  our  admiration,  y.odrigo, 
being  more  self-sufficient  snd  virile,   tne  invincible  champion 
of  Gastile--exci tes  admiration  and  respect  rst/ier  than  pity. 
For  the  difference  in   their  attiti'des(  and  thet  of  iheir  father 
towprd  fighting,   let  us  com-'sre  t >ie  scenes  where  they  are  ad- 
vised to  fight  the  Moors  in  order   to  ootain  forgiveness  from 
the  king: 

DIEGO.     Bravamente  prohaste,  hi  en  lo  hiciste, 
Bien  mib  pasados  orios  imitaste, 
3ien  me  pagaste        ser  qi/.e  me  dehiste. 
Toca  las  hlanc&s  canss  cue  me  honraste, 
Llega  la   tierna  boca  a  la  me ^ ilia, 
Donde  la  mrncha  de  mi  honor  quitaste. 
Sooerois  el  alma  s  tu      lor  se  humilia, 
Gomo  conservador  de  la  nooxeza 
Que  ha  xionrado  tan  to  s  r^yes  en  Castilla. 

CID.     Dame  la  mano  y  alza  la  caheza, 
A  quien,   come  la  causa,  se  &tribuya, 
Si  hay  en  mi  algun  valor  y  fortalean..   .  . 
t>  leo-a-iii^o  ^  ya  tengo  prevenida  gente; 

Con  quinientOB  hidalgos,  deudos  raios 
(  Q,ue  cada  cus  1  tv.  gusto  solicitaJ, 
Sal  en  campana  a  e^ercitar  tus  brios. 
Ve',  pues  la  causa  y  la  razdn  te  incita, 
Donde  esta^n  esperanao  en  sus  caballos, 
Q,ue  el  menos  bueno  ^  los  del  sol  imita. 
Buent.  ocasion  tendras  p.-  rs  empieau-ios, 
Pues  moros  fronterizos,  arrogantes, 
Al  Hey  le  quit^:n  tierras  y  vasallos; 
Que  ayer  con  melancolicos  semblantes 
El  conser'o  d©  Guerra  y  el  de  Estado 
Lo  supo  por  espies  vigilantes. 
Las  fertile?  c^  mparTas  han  tilado 
De  Btirgos,  y  pasando  Monte s  de  Oca, 
De  n^,:;era,  Logrono  y  -^'elforado, 
Con  si;:erte  mi  cha  y  con  verguenz?:  poca 
3e  llevan  tonta  gente  aprisionada, 
Que  oiende  b1  gLSto,  y  el  vslor  provoca. 
Sal-les  al  paso,   empre^nde  esta  :'OL.rnada, 
Y  dando  brio  al  corazoVi  valiente. 


Priiebe  la  linza  quien  proto  li.  espada. 
Y  el  Hey,   ^^^s  grandes,   la  pie beya  gente, 
Ko  dirj.fn  qiae  la  mano  te  ha  servido 
-Para  vengir  agravios  solamente. 
airve  en  la  g^uerra  al  itcjy;    q'ue  sierapre  ha  sido 
jigna  s-i  t isfaooi  on  de  "u.n  eaballero 
Servir  ai.  r;ey,   a  quien  dejo'  of^endido. 
GiD.  Dame  la  bend icti o'n, 

DIKQO.  Haoerlo  quiero. 

GID.     Pera  espjr  r  ae        obedienoia  palraa, 
Pa  msno  beso  y  a.  tus  pies  la  espero.  . 
DUCGO.  Tdraala  con  la  iiiano  y  con  el  alma. 


DOIJ  HODHIGUS. 

He  la  si 

DON  DISGUi;;. 

lie  mele  point  de  soupirs  a  ma  c'oie; 
Laisse-moi  prendre  haleine  afin  de   te  louer . 
Ma  valeur  n'a  point  lieu  do  te  deSc  Votier: 
Tu  I'as  bien  irait^e,   et  ton  illustre  audace 
Fait  bien  revivre  entoi  les  heros  de  ma  race 


Yiens  baiser  cette  ^oue,  et  reconnais  la  place 
Cn:  fut  empreirit  1' affront  que  ton  cov.rsge  efface. 

DOIT  HCDRIGUE 

L'honneur  vo^us  en  est  du:   je  no  pouvais  pas  raoins, 

Etant  sorti  de  vots  et  no^urri  par  vos  coius. 

Je  m'en  tient  troj   heureux,  et  mon  ^iiiu  esL  ravie 

Q,ue  mon  coup  d'essai  plais  ,  ^.   qui   ^e  dois  la  vie; 

Mais  parmi  vos  piaisirs  ne  soyez  p^int  jaloux 

Si  ^'e  m'ose  ^  mon  Lour  saoisiaire  aprds  vous. 

Scuff rez  qu'en  liberty  mon  dusespoir  (delate; 

Assez  et  trop  longtemps  votre  discotirs  le  flatte. 

Je  ne  me  repens  point  de  v.-us  avoir  servi; 

Mais  rendez-raoi  le  bien  q'ue  ce  coup  m'a  ravi. 

ivion  bras,  pour  vous  venger ,  arme  contre  ma  flamme, 

Par  ce  coup  glorieux  m'l,  prive  de  man  sme; 

lie  me  di  tes  plus  rien;  pour  vous  ^*'ai  tout  perdu: 

Ge  que  ;je  vous  devais,   Je  vous  I'ai  bien  rendu. 


Guillem  de  Gastro,   od.  cit.,   jp.  54-55,   lines  270-4ib. 
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DON  DIEGUE 

Porte,  porte  plus  haut  le  fruit  de  ta  vie to  ire: 
Je  t'ai  donni  la  vie,  et  tu  me  rends  ma  gloire; 


Mais  d'un  coeiir  magnanirne  ^loigne  ces  faiblesses; 
Nous  n'avoris  qu'un  honneiir,   il  est  tant  de  raaitressesJ 
I' amour  n'est  qu'un  plaisir,   I'honne^r  est  un  devoir. 


DCm  HQDHIGUE 

Mon  honnaur  offense  fc^'ur  moi-m.^e  se  venge; 

Et  vo-b.s  m'osez  pousser  a  la  iionte  du  ciiangel 

L'infavaie  est  pareille,   et  suit  ^galement 

Le  guerrier  sens  courage  et  le  periide  amant. 

A  ma  fidelite  ne  faites  point  d' injure; 

Souffrez-moi  genereux  ss-ns  me  rendre  parjuro; 

Mes  liens  sont  trop  forts  pour  ^tre  ainsi  rompus; 

Ma  foi  m' engage  encor  si  Je  n'^spere  i:lus; 

Et  ne  pouvant  quitter  ni  possd'der  Cniraene, 

Le  trepas  que  je  cherche  est  ma  plus  douce  re  ine . 

DON  DIEGUE. 

II  n'est  pas  temps  encor  de  cherdiier  le  trepas: 

fon  prince  et  ton  pays  ont  be  so in  ae  ton  bras. 

La  flotce  qu'on  craignait,   dans  ce  grand  f-i.euve  entree, 

Croit  surprenare  la  ville,  et  filler  la  con tree. 

LcS  Mores  vont  descendre,  e t  le  flux  et  la  nuit 

Dans  une  heure  ^  nos  murs  les  amene  stns  bruit. 

La  cour  est  en  desordre,  et  le  pe\:*ple  en  slarmes: 

On  n'entend  que  des  oris,  on  ne  voit  que  des  larraes. 

Dans  ce  -wiallieur  public  mon  bonheur  a  per  mis 

^ue  j*ai   tr 'Uv€  chez  moi  cinq  cents  de  mes  amis. 

Qui  sachant  mon  affront,   pous'^es  d'un  m^ne  zele, 

Se  vensient  tov.s  offrir  a  venger  m^-  querelle. 

•ru  les  as  prevenus:  mais  leurs  vailla'^tes  mai'ns 

Se  tremperont  bian  mieux  au  sang  des  AfricainS. 

Va  m.a  -cher  a  ieur  t^te  ou  I'honnevr  te^  demande: 
C'est  toi  qi^e  vert  pour  chef  leur  gdn^reuse  bande. 
De  ces  teieux  ennemis  va  s  utenir  I'abord: 
L^ ,   si  tu  veux  moiirir,   trouve  une  belle  mort: 
ibrends-en  1' occasion,  puisqu'elle  t'est  offerte: 
Fais  devoir  ^  ton  roi  aon  salut  ^  ta  perte; 
Mais  reviens-en  plut6t  les  laimes  sur  le  front. 
Ne  borne  pas  ta  gloire  A  venger  un  affront; 
Porte-la  plus  avant:  force  j^ar  ta  vaillance 
L;i   Justice  au  paraon,   et  Ohimene  ai-  silence; 
Si  tu  I'aimes,  ajprends  que  revenir  vainqueur 
G'est  I'unique  moyon  de  regagner  son  eoeur.l 


1  i-.  Gorneille,   op.  cit.,  pp.  75-77. 
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In  the     irst  o±  tiiest:,  Kodrigo  shows  himself  grateliJl  to 
his  father  for  the  heritage  of  honor,   strength  and  V£;lor  thi,t 
is  his.     He  not  only  does  not  regret  having  killed  the  Count, 
hut  appears  well  pleased  v;ith  his  achievement.     As  soon  as  he 
receives  the  "blessing  of  hie  father,  he  is  retdy  to  go  into 
exile  in  order  to  eern  the  forgiveness  of  his  kirjg  by  driving 
back  the  inva ding  Moors .     There  is  no  suggestion  of  sorrow  over 
his  fate,   though  he  has  :"ust  come  from  his  interview  with 
J imena .     He  feels  confident  of  his  strength  ana  of  his  success 
in  the  undertaking  which  his  father  suggests  to  him. 

Rodrigue,   on  the  otner  h&i^id,  having  accompli sned  the 
vengeance  of  his  fatner,  feels  tiiat  his  task  is  completed;  and 
while  he  says  that  ne  does  not  regret  having  killed  tjie  count, 
resents  the  fa  ;t  that  his  father  should  expect  more  of  him.  His 
Valor  as  a  k^aght  is  obscured  by  the  sorrow  of   the  lover,  wiiO, 
having  lost  the  ooject  of  his  affections,  no  longer  cares  to 
exist.     This  is  a  firther  reflection  of   the  i^rencf^  ideals  of 
love,  mentioned  above,  and  contributed  greatly  to  the  popularity 
of  the  rSle  v/hcn  the  tragedy  was  first  produced. 

(b)   Jiraena.       Jimena  appears  as  strong  a  character  iS 
Chimene  if  a  caregiil  comparison  is  rar-ce.  Oorneille  has  adued 
little   to   t'-e  character  of  the  Spanish  heroine  -ho  "nersists  in 
purs-L-irg  the  man  whe  loves,  and  demands  his  death  without 
ceasing,  even  though  she  feels  that  her  ov/n  death  will  follow 
his.  By  yielding  to  the  king's  coramsnd  to  marry  i^odrigue  within 
twenty-four  hours  after  he  has  Liain  her  fsther,   sue  may  be 
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considered  weai^ier  than  her  Spanish  predecessor,  who  yielded 

only  al'ter  three  years  of  persecuting  her  lover.     However,  hy 

excluding  the  extraneous  details  which  in  tiie  Spanish  play  so 

emphasize  the  rS'le  of  Sodrigo,  Corneiile  has  ma^iniiicid  the 

character  of  Ghimene ,  and  niace  her  rSlo  much  more  prominent  in 

the  play.     Her  struggle  be cween  duty  and  love  is  even  more 

emphasized  than  is  Hodrigue's,  and,  as  Jj^aguet  points  out,  from 

Scene  VII  of  Act  II  tije  play  ifi-Hy  should  be  called  "Chimenfc."l 

The  chara  -  ter  of  Ghiriene  was  sttacx.ed  severely  as  "being 

immoral,  during  the  quarrel  which  followed  the  production  of 

the  Old .     This  was  dve   to  the  unequal  code  of  honor  for  men  and 

women  which  was  held  in  esteem  at  that  time.     Althoigh  a  man 

might  he  forgiven  for  surrendering  to  his  love,   it  was  inthink- 

ahle  that  a  woman  should  do  so.     Guizot  says  of  this:   

the  Academy  r  renounced  in  its  Opinions  on  tiie  "Cid" ,   that,  if 
it  hbd  been  allowable  for  tne  poet  to  make  one  of   tiie  two 
lovers  i  refer  love  to  duty,   it  may  oe  said   that  that  it  would 
hive  been  more  excusable  to  lay  this  fault  on  nodrigue  than 
on  Gxxim^ne ,  as  Hodrigue  was  a  man;  and  his  sex--v;hich  is,  as 
it  were,  entitled  to  shut  its  eyes  on  all  considerations  in 
order  to  satisfy  its  love--  v/otld  have  rendered  his  action 
In^s  strange  end  less  unsup. ortao le . 

This  is  the  key  to   the  almost  constant  superiority  of  Gorneille's 

2 

heroines  over  his  heros. 

This  condemnation  did  then  not  detract  from  the  popu- 
larity of   the  role,  however;  and  now  Ghimene  is  considered  the 
most  attractive  of  Gorneille's  heroines  "because  of  the  love 
which  renders  her  more  human,  or,   if  one  prefers  to  term  it  so, 

^    E.  Faguet,  o£.  ci t . ,  p.  Ill, 
^    Guizot,  op.  cit . ,  p. 217. 
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weaker.     It  is  Ihe  strength  of  her  lOTe ,   LQainst  v/hich  she  fights 
so  long  before  sr.rrender ing,  which  arouses  the  pity  of  the 
spectator,  and  ma^ies  her  r^le  bo  appealing.     Lie'by,  while  defend- 
ing the  interpretation  that  Ghimone  v>;ill  never  marry  Hodrigue, 
Says  of  her : 

  Aussi  Ghimene,  avec  sa  faibleste  et  sa  gr^ce, 

avec  ses  en tral'nemen ts  involonta ire s  cpi  ne  I'emp^chent  pas  de 
demeurer  ju^qu'an  oou-t  iideie  a  son  devoir,  garde-t-elle  une 
physionaml e  k  part  parrai  les  rSles  de  fsmmes  que  nous  off re  le 
theatre  de  Gornaille   ....  I'amante  de  I-^odrigue  reste  la  plus 
tendre  et  la  plus  touchanue  des  heroines  de  Gorneille.  1 

La  Harpe ,   eighteenth  century  critic  and  member  of  the 

Academy,  says: 

G'est  que  dans  la  nouveaH-t^  de  I'ouvrage,   ce  qui  lui 
ftit  re'proche  comme  le  plus  reprehensible ,  est  ve'r  itablement  ce 
qu'il  y  a  de  plus  beau  .    .   .  Si  I'on  eut  ^td  plus  avance  dans 
la  connsissance  du  theatre,   I'Acade'mie   ....  aurait  dit  que 
ce  qu'il  y  a  de  plus  admirable  dans  le  Cid  ,   est  prd'cise'ment 
cette  passion  de  Ghimone  pour  celui  qu'elle  pours».it  et  qu'elle 
doit  poursuivre.  ^' 

Geoffrey,  of  the  nineteenth  centi^ry  critics,  goes  even 

furthur,  declaring  that  Ghimene  pleases  because  she  does  what 

she  should  not  do: 

Ghimene  plait  parce  qu.*elle  fait  ce  qu'elle  ne  doit 
pas,   et  parce  qu'elle  ne  fait  pas  ce  qu'elle  doit  .   .   .  .irlus 
le  caractere  de  Ghimene  est  e trance,  plus  il  est  brillant  et 
theStral.  ^ 

(c)     The  Infanta-In  the  Spanish  play  the  Infanta,  dona 
Urraca,  has  a  vital  connection  with  ohe  action.     In  the  opening 
scene  she  is  present  ct  the  knighting  of  Hodrigo,   and  fastens 
on  his  spurs,    thus  obligating  him  to  her.     We  are  at  once  aware 
that  she  and  Jimena  both  are   in  love  v;i  th  Ilodrigo.     Also,  each 


A.  Lieby,  0£.  ci_t. ,   n.  67. 

2  From  an  extract  found  in  Le  Brun,  oj..  c i t . ,  p.  59. 

3  Ibid,  p.  61. 


of  them  is  aware  of  the  affections  of  the  o":ner,   and  each  is 
^"ealoiis  of  Rodrigo's  attentions  to   the  other.     Lot  i:;ntil  the 
scene  near  the  palace,   :'iist  before  Hodrigo  challenges  the 
Count,   do  we  discover  thst  he  loves  t  :e  one  and  respects  tiie 
other : 

Jimena-  Alguna  pena 

Seni.  it;:     <  que'  pv;ede  ser? 
Infanta,  il^odrigol 

Gia.   (A]  )  iciue'  le  de  verter 

San^^re  del  alrna?  /Ay  Jiiiiena.l 

Jimena-0  fvieron  v^^nos  anto;;os, 
0  pienso  que  te  has  turbado. 

Sid-  bf,   que  las  dos  hab^is  dado 
Jos  causa s  a  mis  dos  ojos; 
Pues  lo  fL^eron  de  este  efeto 
Zl  darme  con  tal  venture, 
Jimena  amor  y  hermosura, 
y  tu  hermosura  y  respeto. 

Jimeua-Kuy  bien  ha  dicho,  y  mejor 
Lijera  si  no  igualara 
La  hermosurs . 

Infanta- (Api      Yo  trocara 
Con  el  respeto  el  amor.jl 

While  the  Infanta  sees  hore  his  preference  for  Ji..ena, 

she  regai  s  hope  after   the  barrier  of   Lhe  Count's  death  is 

raised  between  them,   and  comes  near  tel±ing  Kodrigo  of  her 

love  in  the  scene  between  them  near  the  country  house  of  the 

Queen.     Though  he  is  alwsyt  police, and  on  occasions,  flatteriii 

the  Infanta  discovers  thr  t  Rodrigo  retains  hope  of  winning 

J  imena : 

Cid-  <e  senora  mia? 

InfantalDona  ^rr)-iJios  te  guarde:  <  ddnae  vas? 
Cid-  Jonde  mis  ha  dot-  me  guian 

Die uosos,   pues  me  guiaron  a  merecur  esta  aicha. 
Inf  anta-4iis  ta  es  diona?     Ho,  ;.\odrigo,   la  que 

pierdes  ^o  seria; 
Bien  me   lo  dice  por  senas  la   sobrevista  amariila. 
Cid-  Q^uien  con  esporanzas  vive,  desesperado 

camina . 

Infanta-Luego  c  no  la  has  erdido? 
Cid-  A  tu  servicio  me  animan. 

Infanta-iSalis te  de  la  ocasion  sin  peligro  y 
1  Guillen  de  Castro,   or,  cit.  pp.  56-37,   ^ines  535-55U. 


o  J- 


sin  heridas? 
Gid-Siendo  tu  mi  defer^sora,   E-.dvierte  como 

saldr ia. 

Infanta-    dDo'nde  vcs? 

Cid-     A  veneer  moros,  y  aci   la  graoip.  perdida 
Gocrar  de  tu  padre  el  Key. 

Tnfanta-  (Ap. /'Que  nota'  Ic  gallardfai) 

tQ:uie'n  te  acompana? 

Cid-  Esta  gente  rr.e  ofreoe  qi.inientcs  vidas, 

En  cuyos  hidalpos  pechos  hierve  taml^Xien  sangre  mia. 
Inf  an  ta-Grlr,n  vienes,  bravo  vas*   nmcho  vale:-, 

mix  oho  ooligas- 
Bien  me  p.^^^fce,  I^odrigo,        gt  la  y  tv.  valentfa. 
Gid-Estimo  con  toda  el  aima.  merced  rue  fuera 

di Vina; 

Mas  me  immildad  en        alteza  mis  esperanzas 

marchita. 

Inianta-lNO  es  impOBicle,  Koarlgo,   el  igualarse 

las  dioiias 

En  des]i»g"Uales  estacios,    si  es  la  nobleza  una  misme, . 
Dios  te  vuelva  vencedor;    que  deBp"ue''s  .... 

Cid.  ^  Mi]/anbs  vivas. 

Infanta-     6^ue  he  dicho? 

Gid-        Tu  bendicion  mis  victorias  facilita. 
Inf'.nta-  <jLli  bendioio'n?     i  ay,  i-iodrigoi  Si  las 

bendi  o  ioijes  mias 

Te  alos.nzan,   seras  dichoso. 

Gid-  Gon  no  mas  de  recibirlas 

Lo  ser^,   divina  Inf&nta. 

Infinta-  Mi  vol-untad  es  divina. 

Dios  te  giiie,  Dios  te  guard e,   como  te  esfuerza  y 

te  anima, 

Y  en  numero  tus  victorias  con  las  e  sire  lias 

compi tan . 

Por^   la  redonjfdez  del  mundo,   despxes  de  ser 

infinites, 

Gon  las  plumas  de  la  fama  el  mismo  sol  las  escriba. 

Y  ve'  ahora  confiado  que  te  valdr^  con  la  vida; 

Pia  de  mi  estas  promesf  S  q-uien  plnmar  al  viento  fia. 
Gid-         tierra  qi^e  ves  adoro,  pu-es  no  puedo  la 

Q"ue  pisas, 


Y  yo  rae  rarto  en  tn  nombre,  P'Or  <ji  ien  venzo  mis 

desdi  chas, 

A  veneer  tsntas  batallat.  como  tv.  me  pronosticas. 
Infrnta-  De  este  cuidado  te  aci  erda. 
Gid-  Lo  divino  no  se  obvida.l 


1  Ib_id,   pp.  57-58,   lines  452-466. 
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When  Rodrigo  returns  to  Burgos  eftcr  conquering  the 
four  Moorish  iCings,   she  it;  firmly  convinced  th&t  his  love  lor 
Jirnena  (and  hers  for  him),   is  growing  r^tner   than  diminishing, 
so  she  decides  to  let  Jirnena  htve  him  rather   than  press  her 
Sb-it,  as  she  could  have  done."*"  She  does,  hov.evur,   confesb  her 
love  to  Arias  Gonzalo,  her  R-od father,   and  hy  that  means  the 
King  learns  of  the  mutual  love  of  ::odrigr>«  tna  iTIimena,  and  plans 
to  arrsnge  their  mtrriage*    Note  that  the  Inianta  do -as  not 
consider  Rodrigo  beneath  her,   snd  refrains  from  interfering 
only  "because  of  her  sense  of  honor: 

Arias-  Pt;.es  pon,  Senora,  los  o^'os 
En  uno  de  tus  vasallos. 

Inf  T nta-iintes  habi  e  qi  italics 
A  costa  de     is  eno^'os. 
Mis  libertades  de  digo 
Jomo  al  alma  propia  mi a. 

Arias-  I)i,  no  dudes. 
Infanta-  querria 
Al  gran  Oia,  al  gran  Rodrigo; 
Gastamente  me  obligo', 
Pens^  cas£.rme  con  ^1. 

Arias-  fuBs     iquio'n  lo  estorba? 

Infanta-  Es  cruel 

Mi  suerte,  j  honrada  yo . 
Jirnena  y  el  se  han  querido , 
Y  desjues  del  conde  muerto 
Se  adoran.  2 

Knowing  this,  vi/e  really  pity  the  Infanta  in  the  final 
scene,  v;hen  she  believes  Rodrigo  dead,  and  v/hen  she  rejoices 
over  his  safe  return  even  though  it  means  his  marriage  to 

1  In  Spain  marria^^cs  were  often  made  at  The  (jomm^ind  of   the  King. 
Note  the  marriage  of  the  Cid's  daughters  by  the  King's  arrangement, 
in  the  Poemgi  f-  s  well  as  Jiraena's  in  Las  Ivlocedades :   and  as  late  as 
the  nintecnth  century,  Hartzenbusch  maizes  use  of   this  prerogative  of 
the  Kind's  in  hit;  gemedy  Juan  de  las  Vinas «  Such  a  command  from  the 
sovereign  must  be  obeyed,   so  d'^fla  brraca  C'^^uld  have  forced  Rodrigo  to 
marry  her  had  she  so  wished.       2     lb  id,  p.   71,  lines  32-46. 
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another  woman: 

Inf£inta-(£  Jiinena)  Gonio  he  sabido  t\  pena, 

He  venido   .   lAp.  Y  corco  mia,  hartas  lagrimas  me  ci<.e£ta.} 
(   Sale  Sodri^o) 
Infanta-  Vivo  le  toiiero,  aunqve  ingrato,-'- 

Liice  the  ^ueen,   i^ince  bancno,  anu  o  Lher.  member s  of  the 

GOiJ.rt,   the  personage  of  th  Infanta  helps  give  a  "baCiZground  of 

reality  and  oi  national  coloring  to  the  play  which  is  lac^.ing  in 

Le  Qid » 

In  the  ii'rench  play,   the  r^'le  of  the  Infante  is  siiper- 

fluous.     Wei  never  see  her  with  --^odr  igue ,   or  hear  him  mention  her, 

and  we  knov;  that  ne  is  very  much  in  j  ove  with  Ghimc^ne;  yet,  in 

scene  after  scene,   the  Infante  species  of  her  love  for  dodxigxe^ 

aB4  of  her  struggle  between  her  love  s^nd  the  duty  she  owes  to 

her  high  rank,  and  of  her  h.  ving  given  .-^odrigue  to  Ohim.jne  in 

order  to  destroy  her  hope  and  her  love,     i'lven  -fter  i^odrigue 

kills  the  Cotnt  and  knows  that  he  has  lost  Chim^ne ,   there  is  not 

an  encounter  of  any  kind  betv^een  him  and  the  Infante:  certainly 

there  is  not  sufficient  cr.use  for  h^.;r  renewal  of  hope.  Though 

her  friendship  for  Ghim^ne  is  aj  parent,  and  she  does  try  to 

hasten  their  marr iage(  f  ir s  t  by  t^ttem,  ting  to  prevent  the  di  el 

between  itodrigo  and  ihe  Comt:    then  by  trying  to  per  si  a  de 

Chim^ne  to  forgive  iiodrigv.e  on  account  of  his  service  to  the 

kingdom),   this  hardly  ;;ustifies  either  her  long  soliloquies  o"» 

love  and  duty,   or  her  lines  in  Act  V,  Scene  VII: 

Seohe  tes  pleurs,  Chimene,   et  regois  stns  tristesse 
Ce  g^n^reux  vainq"ueur  des  mains  de  ta  ]''rincesse  . 
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Her  r^le  should  either  h^ve  been  shortened  or  given  aTj  essential 

part  in  Ihe  development  of  the  plot.     Lieby  says  oi  her: 

1' Infante  nous  ennuie  dans  le  CJ4,  parce  qu'elle  est  une 
personnage  non  seulement  accessoire,  mais  encore  inutil.  Elle 
vient  seulement,  xeclamer  de  terapa  en  tem-ns,   sans  pouvoir 
I'obtenir,  une  part  de  I'int^ret  que  rJodrigue  et  Chimeno  absorbent 
tout  entior;  1 

and.  Lisle  adds, 

...    .  il  est  permis  de  penser,  avec  Voltaire,   ( ue    «le  G id 
nous  plait  malgre  l'inf5:nte  et  non  pas  ^.  cause  de  1' infante;??  2 

"Dot  Dic^o  a-nd  e.\  Co^dc 

(d)     Don  Diei^ue  i-na  Le  Comte  ai  e  very  similar  to  the 
Spanish  originals,   thoughthe,f  Comte  is  even  more  haughty  and 
more  insolent  than  in  Ls^  Ivioced.qdes .    Don  Di^^;ue  is  the  person- 
ification of  the  Jj'rench  code  of  honor:  unable  to  avenge  himself, 
he  sends  his  son,  entirely  inexperienced  as  he  is,   to  fi£ht  the 
most  formidable  opponent  in  the  kingdom,  being  fully  aware  of  the 
danger  involved,   and  of  the  love  of  his  Lon  for  the  offender's 
daughter.     lie  has  a  similar  role  in  the  Spanish  play,  and  ex- 

pres.ies  that  country'^s  code  of  honor  when  he  says  that  an  insult 

3 

which  is  washed  away  must  be  washed  by  blood. 

In  general,  ohe  chara  cters  of  the  French  pla,/  are  more 
refir.ed,  more  thoughtful,  and  more  idealized  thtn  those  of  the 
Spanish  one. 

Literary  imp  or  tance .     Las  Llocedc:  des  del  Gid  is  one  of  the 
best  and  one  of  the  mott  popular  hisloricLl  plays  in  the  Sjanish 
language.      Converting  into  drama  the  popular  romanceh-.  concerning 


1  Li^by,   op.  cit . ,   p .  4o . 

E     J.  A.   Lisle,   or),   cit.  ,  p.  116. 

2  Guillen  de  Castro,   op.   cit.,  p.  45,   lines  bl-L4 


the  Cid,   it  iminedia tely  gained  the  praise  of   the  pubj-lc  £,nd  has 


held  it.     The  SpaniErds  consider  it  not  aX  ctt  inferior  to  the 
great  French  tragedy,       and,   indeed,  by  some  critics  it  is  con- 
sidered superior.     Ge^ador  y  rrauca  says  of  it: 

  las  dos  piezas  de  Ca. tro  no s  muestran 

enlazados,   con  firme  vinctilo  divorsas  formas  y  mancras  del 
lirismo  tradicional,   ;:'antamente  con  las  de  la  tradioio'n  poetica 
transrai tida  por  los  romances  y  las  crdnicas.  J3n  esta  encantadora 
"bilogfa,   trazada  a  grandes  pinceiadas  pocos  anos  despue's  de 
concliiirse  el  gran  siglo  de  la  preponderancia  espanola,   el  alma 
heroics  de  nuestro  romancero,   raie  did  al  teatro  la  pore  ion  mas 
genuinamente  patrimonial  de  si^  rice  tesoro,  reaparece  con  todo  su 
color  y  todo  su  perfume.     Las  escenas  siguen  aqt^i,   en  movida 
sucesidn  de  cuadros  novelescos,  el  orden  de  los  cantos  poiLuiares 
que  les  sirven  de  punto  de  partida  y  de  comentario  perpetuo.  1 
su  abigarrado  con^'imto,    tan  rico  de   tonos  por  la  complexidad  de 
elementos  qi  e  en  la  trama  actuan,  aparece  realzado  por  la  gran 
f igura  del  Oampeador,  personalidr  d  de  sober  ana  alcurnia,  jamas 
olvidado  por  el  pueblo,   que  ya  en  vida  ins]-ird  versos  latinos  a 
un  oscuro  poeta  de  su  patria.    Visto  de  estas  alturas  del  drema 
e^ico  nacion^l  es^anol  el  Oid  de  Gorneille,  e'chase  nresto  de  ver 
la  peq-ueiiez  de  la  adapta  cic^n,  estrechamien  to  y  academizaii on  de 
la  tragedia  frsncesa.  (Footnote  1  page  56). 

Ttie  Spaniards  dislilce  the  curtailing  of  the  episodes  in 

le  Cid,  and  the  altering  of  traditional  facts. (2  page  56. J  Also, 

the  crowding  of  so  .Tiany  incidents  y.itMn  the  limit  of  twenty-four 

hours,  and  the  redaction  of  the  scene  to  one  city  make  tiie  play 

inverisimile  to  them.     (2  page  56). 

1  M.  Pelayc  say;  :"Asf,  por'  e;emplo ,   la  gloria  de  ixuillin  de  Gi.  stro 
esta  en  Las  IJocededes  del  Gid  ,  drsma  legend^rio,   superior  quizas 
a  todas  los  de  m  estro  teatro."  (-Quoted  by  c  .  Ge;!ador  y' Frs-tica, 
Historia  de  la  lengua.  y  litora tura  Cc  ste liana ,  vol.  4,  f .  188, 
Madrid :   Tipo  (3e"~Ta      i.';evi8t£  deccArchiv6,  Biblioteca,  y  MuseO£>?  . 

2  J.  D.  M.  Bord  says:   "The  Sr>aniards  v/ho,   save  for  a  brief  period, 
when  in  the  eighteenth  centi  ry  and  :,t  the  opening  of   the  ninteenth 
■nseudo-classiciom  held  sv/ay  amor.g  ::hem,  hcve  never  cared  for  the 
cold  precisfion  of  tne  French  dramatic  rules,   consider  t?ie 
Mocedades  as  not  at  all  inferior   to  xhe  gieat  Frencii  v.'ork." 
(Main  Currents  of  Spanish  Lit.irature,  )p.  45,  i^ev/  York:  Henry  holt 
and  Company, 1919 . 
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German  critics  of  the  nineteenth  centiry  romantic  school, 
Lessing,  Schach,  and  iClein,  have  also  considered  the  opanish  play 
siaperior  to  the  French,  dv.e  to  its  presenting  peo'^le  as  they 
really  aie,   rather  than  ss  they  shovld  "be;   and  to  its  romantic 
tendencies  of  freedom  in  versification,   triiimrh  of  love  over  honor, 
and  nonconformance  to   the  classical  unities. 

Le  Cid     is  famoi  s  as  Corneil-e's  masterjiece,   and  as  the 
first  i-rench  tragedy.    As  has  been  pointed  out  above,   it  not  only 
established   the  standards  of   the  i?'rench  theatre,    Lut  tifciO  deter- 
mined^ more  than  any  other  dr£.ma,    the  character  of  the  theatre 
all  over  lilurope  for  al.iost  tv;o  centuries. 

While  it  is  true  tnet  the  importance  of  las  Mocedades  del 

Oid  is  due  largely  to  its  being  tho   source  of  Gorneilxe's  tragedy, 

it  is  equally  true  that  the  importance  of   the   latter  is  due  to  tiie 

influence  of  the  Spanish  original:   to  the     orce  of  the  passions 

at  play  in  the  conflict  between  love  an^  duty,  ana   .0  tne  romantic 

characters  of  its  hero  and  hcx-oine.     le  C id  is  the  only  one  of 

Gorneille's  tragedies  in  which  love  is  so  emphasized,  and  the  only 

one  in  which  duty  does  not  triumph  over  love,    ii'aguet  says: 

^  Ce  cu'il  y  a  de  curieux,  c'ost  que  dans  la  seule  trare'die 

ou  Corneille  sit  montre'  la  lutte  du.  devoir  contra  la  passion,  ce 
n'est  ■Pae  le  devoir  que  finf=lcmcnt  il  fait  triompher   .   .  .4 

I* Ce^ador  y""i'"' raHc a  , \o£ .  Q±t',  pp.  lb 7-188 

2  As,  for  example,   tha  ]'lacin;v  of  j:'ornando's  court  at  oeviile 
while  it  was  re'lly  still  in  i.iOorish  possession,   ana  having  the 
Moors  arrive  at   ihe  city  by  boat,   so  opportunely  for  x^odrigo. 

3  iai-:.t  ye^r  a  Kijania.d  of  my  acquaintance,    i'n  diBouHBing 

Le  Oid  ,   said  to  me:     'iSl  pobre  Cid   tendria      e  estar  muy  ocupado 
para  hacer  tant.  y  cos^js  en  so'-O  un  diai" 

4  E.  Faguet,   op.  cit.,  p.  lO^i  • 
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Li^by  considers  Le_  Gid     as  tue  fir  it  drama   in  which 

Gorneilie  finds  himself--a  starting  point,   as  it  v/ere ,   for  nis 

later  tragedies  Grona ,   Horace .   etc,   in  which  he  shows  always  tne 

triumph  of  duty  over  love,   ^nd  in  -uhicx^   oiio  cnaraoters  are  rnore 

ideal  and  less  hum&n: 

II  pretendra  grandir  de  plus  en  plu,:  ses  h^ros,  en  nous 
montrant,  de  "nlus  en  plus  facile,  de  plus  en  plus  rapide,  de  plus 
en  plus  ahsolu  dans  leur  gTie,  le   trlomphe  de  la  volonte  sur  la 
passion,    .   .   .   .  Ls  pitie,  si  hereusement  mSle'e  a  I'admiration 
drns  le  Gid ,   s'eifacera  ainsi  de  plus  en  pliis,  et  I'admiration 
restera  souvent  le  ressort  presque  exclusif    du  the^^tre  de  Gorneilie 
L' amour,   qui  P£rle  dans  le  Gid    un  langage  si  pas;.'.ionG'  .   .   .  sera 
plus  en  plus  sulDordonne",  non  plus  meme  tou;jours  a  des  devoirs  ^ 
T^elSf  msis  quelquefois  a  de  pretendus  devoirs  in  peu  fictiia. 

Though  the  Gid    is  less  na;;ural,   in  some  respects,  than 

Jjl.s  Mocedgidus ,   it  is  r.'iOre  nearly  true  to  life  than  a^y  other  of 

Goraeille's  dramas.     Desire'  iv'isi-rd  says: 

routes  les  parties  on  tirent  leur  beauoe  ue  cetue  ressem- 
b lance  avec  la  vie   .   .   .La  lutce  entre  Igs  passions  et  le  devoir.  . 
.    .  Le  Gid     est  d'ailleurs  de  toutes  les  pieces  de  Gorneilie  la 
plus  humaioe,   o'est-a-dire  la  plus  conformee  6.  I'homme   tel  qu'il 
est.  2 

That  these  singular  ch!:rac ter i s ti cs  of  Le  Gid  are  due  to 
the  influence  of  Las  I.Ioced-.  des  is  shown  by  Jules  Lema^  tre : 

Ge  n'est  pas  seulem^nt  la  plus  ^eune,  la  plus  vivante 
des  pieces  de  Gorneilie,   il  se  pourrait  qu'elle  f'fit,  dens  son 
theatre,  une  exception  unique,  non  pr^cis-^ment  par  la  forme,  mais 
par  1' esprit  .... 

Mais,  main  tenant,   si  I'on  adme t  ce  ciract^re  singulier, 
excep tionnel,  de  la  tragi-comedie  du  Gid ,   comment  d'expliquer? 
II  se  pourrait  apr^s  tout  ot  e  Guilhem  de  Gastro  y  f^it  j  our  quel- 
que  chose.     Relisez  la  pidce  espagnole,   .^lle  est  fort  beiie.  3 

Huszdr  also  attributes  the  humanity  of  Le  Gid     to  the 


T    A.  lidby,   or .  pit.,  p.  G7. 

2  From  extracT  given  in  Le  Brun,  ci  t .  pp.  84-85. 

3  From  his  "Impressions  de  Theatre,"  ts  given  by  Le  Brun, 
op.  ci  t . ,  pp.  125-128. 
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Spanish  influence: 

Ghimune,   qu'anime  un  tinour  ausei  pastiomia  que  cej-ui 
de  Hodrigue,  cedant  ^  ss.  pt^sbion,  rnalgrd'  ±es  conventions 
socialet,  est  une  fit;;'ure  exceptionelle  dtns  le  theatre  de 
Gorneille:     exle  mangue  de  cette  .'igueur  iiaplacauie  qui  carac- 
terisera  les  heroine  a  que  nous  reucontrerons  plus  tard  ohez 
le  podte,  mais  par  sa  faiblesse  raeVne  elle  devient  plus  vraie. 
lie  dirait-on  pas  que  Gorneille  doit  cet  ^J-dment  huniain  a  ce 
qu'il  imitait  encore  de  jrds  la  coned ia?  1 

Thus, we  see  that,  while  Le  Qid  is  of  mOi  e  iniiuediate 
literary  importance,   it  o  es  to  Las  LIo c e da u e s  de-i  C id  those 
unusual  qualities  which  contribute  StQ  s^ei.'tly  Lo   its  import- 
ance . 


fiuszar,  op.  cit. 
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V. 

STJM/IARY 

The  Cid  of  history,  who  lived  during  the  eleventh  cen- 
tury, took  a  prominent  part  in  the  struggle  between  the  Ijioors 
and  Spaniards  for  the  possession  of  Spain,  inspiring  some  unknown 
poet  to  record  his  deeds  in  verse.    His  character,  as  presented  in 
the  Poema,  caught  the  public  fancy,  and  Rodrigo  Dfaz  of  Bivar, 
the  Cid  Campeador,  became  the  ideal  hero  of  Spain.    As  ci*iliza- 
tion  advanced  in  Spain,  and  various  types  of  literature  arose, 
the  story  of  the  Cid  was  told  and  re-told,  each  era  of  develop- 
ment attributing  to  his  character  its  most  cherished  ideals. 

It  was  not  strange,  then,  that  dmring  the  great  popu- 
larity of  the  drama  in  the  early  seventeenth  century  the  story 
of  the  Cid  should  be  brought  to  the  stage.     Guillen  de  Castro, 
a  contemporary  of  Lope  de  Vega  who  was  renowned  for  the  charm  of 
his  verse,  and  who  considered  himself  a  descendant  of  the  famous 
Campeador,  wrote  his  two  most  famous  dramas  about  the  great  hero: 
Las  Mocedades  del  Cid  and  Las  Hazanas  del  Cid*    The  first  of 
these  was  much  the  better  of  the  two,  and  has  remained  the  more 
popular.    In  it  Castro  combined  the  story  of  the  Cid,  as  he 
found  it  in  the  Romano ero,  with  the  ideals  of  his  own  age  con* 
cerning  love  and  honor.    The  Cid»s  love  for  Jimena,  which  in 
the  romances  was  a  mere  episode,  and  the  consequent  conflict  in 
his  life  between  love  and  honor  became  the  central  theme  of  the 
drama.    Qnbodying  the  characteristics  of  an  ideal  lover  of  the 
times,  as  they  had  previously  been  presented  in  the  Amadis;  of 
an  obedient  courtierj  and  of  an  humble  Christian^  while  retaining 
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his  traditional  valor  and  superiority  as  a  knight,  the  Cid  of  Las 
Mocedades  charmed  his  audiences  and  won  permanent  fame  for  his 
author. 

The  fame  of  his  charm  spread  to  France,  and  through  M. 
de  ChSlon,  who  had  been  secretary  to  the  Queen-mother,  Marie  de 
Medici,  Pierre  Corneille  came  into  contact  m  th  Las  Mocedades 
del  Cid»    He  was  then  a  well-known  dramatist,  distinguished  by 
his  common  sense  and  aoound  dramatic  judgment.     Taking  the  plot 
essentially  as  he  found  it  in  Las  liocedades,  Corneille  rearranged 
incidents,  omitting  extraneous  episodes  and  personnages,  so  as 
to  make  his  play  conform  to  the  classical  unities  which  were  then 
in  Yogue,  incurring  thereby  a  certain  inverisimilitude.    By  o- 
mitting  the  episodes  concerned  with  the  Cid's  conquests  in  bat- 
tle, he  emphasized  the  side  of  the  lover,  whose  fidelity  to  his 
sweetheart  held  no  lower  place  in  his  code  of  honor  than  his 
duty  toward  his  father.     The  conflict  was  changed  from  the  more 
external  one  betv^een  love  and  honor  to  an  internal  one  between 
will  and  desire,  due  to  the  tendency  tov/ard  a,  study  of  morals  at 
that  time . 

Though  greatly  modified  by  this  transition  to  the  more 
solem_n  and  dignified  atmosphere  of  the  French  play,  the  hero  of 
Le  Cid  retained  much  of  his  traditional  emotional  appeal,  was 
the  most  popular  hero  of  that  epoc,  and  has  remained  the  most 
attractive  of  Corneille* s  heros. 

Le  Cid  determined  the  character  of  modern  French  tra- 
gedy, establishing  the  standards  of  the  French  theatre  and  great- 
ly influencing  those  of  every  other  country,    While  thus  eclip- 
sing the  Spanish  original  in  importance,  Le  Cid  owed  to  its  source 
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those  qualities  which  very  largely  caused  its  outstanding  succeed; 
the  conflict  "between  love  and  honor,  the  natural  and  forceful  pre 
senting  of  the  emotions  at  play,  the  picturing  of  men  as  they 
really  are  rather  than  a,s  they  should  be,  and  the  triumph  of  love 
over  duty. 
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